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Rifts in the Universe 


Introduction 


ROM the beginning of time, man has tended to 

split his universe into two distinct parts, and thus 
to dichotomize it into a duoverse. Of the rifts resulting 
from this persistent inclination to divide in order the 
better to understand, by far the most abysmal is the 
chasm between mind or spirit and matter, which has 
played such a prominent part in philosophy since classic 
times. Other divisions in the field of reality are such 
as those between phenomena and noumena, existences 
and subsistences, facts and values, etc. Some of these 
dichotomies are open to criticism on the ground that 
they present as distinct species of reality what are es- 
sential aspects of all reality; others are defective in 
their omission of some third equally distinct but neg- 
lected species; and all are in one way or another mis- 
leading. 

With regard to the mind-body distinction, for ex- 
ample, the question is decidedly apposite whether after 
all man may not be a érichotomy. That he is so has 
doubtless been maintained by many theologians, but 
with an interpretation open to serious criticism from the 
standpoint of general metaphysics; whereas the innu- 
merable philosophers who have considered the so-called. 
“mind-body problem” have proposed solutions which 
are in every instance based on the hypothesis of a ¢wo- 
fold distinction—whether of substances, attributes, as- 
pects, or what not. In our sections II, 2, and II, 3d, a 
suggestion is offered which it is thought is new, and 
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which it is hoped may have some advantages over any 
of those now in the field. 

Each of the divisions or “rifts” which we are to con- 
sider in the ensuing pages has received the attention of 
many commentators in the past, but the task of view- 
ing them in their relation to one another, and compar- 
ing their relative merits, seems to have been largely if 
not wholly neglected. In the present work, therefore, 
it is proposed (1) to examine as briefly as possible some 
of the more important of these dichotomies;* (2) to 
correlate them with one another; and (3) to inquire 
into the various methods by which all false or inade- 
quate diremptions of reality may be resolved, in order 
that a more comprehensive view of the world of being 
may be attained. 

Pertinent to our general problem will be also (4) a 
consideration of the various allied concepts to that of 
Being which are in common use among philosophers— 
such as Reality, Existence, Actuality, and their oppo- 
sites. These, taking “Being” as summum genus or prin- 
cipal concept, I denominate “Modalities” of Being, and 
a discussion of them constitutes our fourth task. Lastly, 
(5) it may be of value to draw some final correlations 
between these various modalities and the dichotomies 
of our earlier discussion. 

1To consider any one of these dichotomies with the care which 


they all deserve would be an endless task, and we can give them only 
summary consideration here. 


I 
The Dichotomies of Being 


1. Being vs. Becoming. Virtually the first dichotomy to 
meet us in the history of philosophy, and one of the 
most persistent ever since, is that between Being and 
Becoming, Permanence and Change, Things and Proc- 
esses, the Static and the Dynamic conceptions of 
reality. From the first philosophers of Greece to the 
neo-realists and the mathematical philosophers of the 
present day, the real has been defined as the perma- 
nent: from Heraclitus to Bergson, the advocates of 
Becoming have cried that all things flow. And yet all 
along there have been those wiser ones who have taught 
that any true view of reality must allow for both as- 
pects—not that some things persist and some things 
change, not that the world is made up of things and 
processes; but that all entities undergo change, and 
yet remain identical with themselves through all this 
change. 

Allied to the division just considered is the problem 
of Space, Time, and Eternity. Either (a) Space is taken 
as the principle of Permanence, and set over against 
Time as the principle of Change; or (b) we have the 
Temporal or changing opposed to that which is Eternal 
and abiding. The best philosophy of the present day, 
however, learning both from the errors of the past and 
from the relativist physics of today, sees in Space- 
Time one great principle of the form of material things, 
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and in the Eternal-Immense that which comprehends 
and underlies all Time and Space. 


2. Substance vs. Attribute. Equally primitive with the 
Being-Becoming distinction, though not always known 
by the name here given it, is the contrast between Sub- 
stance and Attribute (or Accident), Things and their 
Qualities. Often the two divisions have been combined 
—Substance being viewed as the permanent substratum 
underlying and uniting the constantly changing Attri- 
butes. From the beginning, philosophers have sought 
for the fundamental Substance of things, and have 
viewed the world of changing phenomena as merely a 
world of half-unreal Attributes of this only real Sub- 
stance. Substance is also described as that in which the 
Attributes inhere: in its most recent form (as defined 
in the system of McTaggart”), a substance is anything 
which das attributes, and is not itself an attribute. The 
best usage regards Substance, not as something added 
to the attributes (Locke’s “unknowable somewhat”), 
nor as merely the sum-total of the attributes, but as the 
attributes in their unity: the real tree, for example, is 
not merely the roots, trunk, leaves, sap, etc., in the 
aggregate, nor something added to these; rather, these 
elements in their living organic unity constitute the 
substance of the tree. 

Allied distinctions are that of Spinoza between the 
one Substance with its Attributes, and the various 
Modes (v. 4a, inf.); and (a) the logical distinction be- 
tween Terms and their Relations. The former of these 


2The Nature of Existence, vol. I. 
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is so bound up with the One-Many dichotomy which 
we shall soon consider, that we shall postpone its 
discussion for the present. The logical distinction, how- 
ever, draws attention to a defect in the main di- 
chotomy: v7z., that quality and attribute are not identi- 
cal concepts, but that, rather, Attributes are of two 
kinds—Qualities and Relations. Terms may represent 
either Substances or Qualities, but the Relation which 
binds the terms of a proposition together is a further 
kind of Attribute. Perhaps, too, Quantity should be 
added as a third kind of Attribute. Finally, another 
logical distinction within the field of attributes (b) is 
that between those attributes which are essential to 
the existence of a thing (differentia and properties), 
and those which are accidental or occasional only. 


3. Form vs. Matter. This distinction appears in embryo 
from the beginning in the contrasts between the Mile- 
sians and the Pythagoreans, the Love and Hate and 
the four elements of Empedocles, etc., and since its 
coming into fruition under Aristotle has played a promi- 
nent part throughout the history of philosophy. In re- 
cent years, when the traditional division was beginning 
to show signs of having outworn its usefulness, we find 
it revived in (a) the Essence-Existence distinction of 
the critical realists.* The precise meanings of the con- 
trasted terms have varied almost more than in any of 
the other dichotomies; but, in general, Matter has cor- 

3 This distinction itself, of course, is a venerable one, but has ac- 


quired a new significance in the writings of the contemporary critical 
realists. 
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responded to Substance, as that which, without Form 
or Attributes, would be nothing; and Form has been 
regarded as that which gives meaning, distinctness, 
character to Matter, since it is by virtue of the Attri- 
butes that we know Substance. Similarly, to the critical 
realists, the Essence is the datum of immediate intui- 
tion, and Existence is known only through Essence. 

Allied to Aristotle’s distinction of Form and Matter 
is (b) the same philosopher’s dichotomy of Potenti- 
ality and Actuality. Matter is Potentiality, Form is the 
energizing principle which when infused into Matter 
makes the potential Actual. The true Substance to 
Aristotle is the actual union (Entelechy) of Matter 
and Form; though he admits the lesser substantiality 
of Matter (as substratum) or Form (the Platonic 
Idea) taken alone. The Potentiality-Actuality distinc- 
tion, however, is essentially a distinction within the 
field of Becoming (Events, Processes). Substances are 
actual Entities: change is a passage in a Substance of 
Potentiality into Actuality. 

Finally, we have a third allied dichotomy—(c) that 
between the Universal and the Individual (or Particu- 
lar). In the Aristotelian metaphysics, the Form is the 
Universal principle, and the Entelechy is the individual 
which manifests Form in Matter. This is the true or 
“first substance,” the Universal being substance only 
after a second order. So, with the critical realists today, 
Essence is the Universal, and the Individual is a union 
of Essence and Existence. 

Before leaving this general division of things, it may 
be worth while to note that our modern distinction (d) 
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between the Formal or Abstract Sciences (logic and 
mathematics) and the Content or Concrete (‘“material” 
or “descriptive” ) Sciences is based upon the dichotomy 
of Form vs. Matter. 


4. The One and the Many. One of the most persistent 
of all philosophical problems since the days of the con- 
troversy between Zeno the Eleatic and his pluralizing 
antagonists has been the problem of the One and the 
Many, or the Whole and the Parts. This also is the 
first dichotomy we have studied (with the possible ex- 
ception of the first one of all) on which a division of 
metaphysical schools has been based—the age-long 
division between the quantitative (or numerical) Mon- 
ists (Singularists) and the Pluralists. On the monistic 
side we find several allied dichotomies: with Spinoza, 
the distinction becomes that between (a) the one Sub- 
stance and the many Modes; for modern absolute 
idealism, (b) the Absolute rather than Substance is the 
One, and is contrasted with the Relative Many; and in 
all systems which tend toward monism, and yet regard 
reality as both One and Many, the problem becomes 
that of (c) the World and the Individual—of saving 
the reality of the individual* in a monistic universe. 
Pluralists, on the other hand, incline to deny the seri- 
ousness of the problem, and to view the World as 
merely an aggregate of individual atoms or other units, 

4For the pure monist, indeed, the Whole is the only true Indi- 
vidual; whereas for the pluralist, the Whole has no individuality at 


all. But in the text, I am describing the position of the more moder- 
ate monists. 
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or at best as a system of such units (eé.g., recent “per- 
sonal idealism’’). 

Taking the synthetic view that reality is in some 
sense both One and Many, we find that most of the 
other dichotomies may be viewed either (A)° from the 
standpoint of the Whole, or (B) from that of the 
Many. Thus, the Being-Becoming dichotomy (1A) be- 
comes, from the standpoint of the Parts (1B), the dis- 
tinction between Entities (things) and Events (proc- 
esses); and so with others to be considered later. 


5. Spirit (Mind, Intelligence) vs. Matter (Nature). 
Though considerably later in its clear formulation than 
any of the dichotomies already discussed, this has been 
by far the most influential of all metaphysical distinc- 
tions throughout the greater part of the history of 
thought, at least since the time of Plotinus. The most 
fundamental classification of metaphysical systems is 
based on it—psychophysical Dualism, which teaches 
the equal and distinct reality of both; psychophysical 
(qualitative) Monism, which reduces them to one; and 
the various forms of the latter, which are distinguished 
according to whether this one kind of reality is defined 
in terms of Matter, of Mind or Spirit, of both (e.g., 
Spinoza), or of neither (é.g., contemporary neutral 
monism). 

From the standpoint of the Many (B), we have the 

> For convenience in reference, I shall use numbers to identify the 
leading dichotomies, small letters to indicate the allied subordinate 


dichotomies, and large letters to refer to the Whole (A) and the Parts 
(B) respectively. 
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allied distinctions between (a) Spirits (Souls, Minds) 
and Bodies (or Spirit vs. Flesh, Mind vs. Brain, etc.) ; 
and between (b) Jdeas and Things, or mental phe- 
nomena and physical phenomena; and the division of 
the field of science between (c) Psychology (the Men- 
tal Sciences) and the Material (Physical) Sciences. 

Recent idealistic criticism has quite rightly protested 
against the tendency to confuse or identify idealism 
with mentalism. Mentalism is to be opposed to Mate- 
rialism on the basis of the general Mind-Matter an- 
tithesis; Idealism is rather to be opposed either to Re- 
alism on the basis of the Idea-Thing distinction (not, 
of course, the ideal-real distinction which we consider 
later—$10), or more importantly to Naturalism on the 
basis of the vitally significant Fact-Value distinction 
(§9h) to which we shall return subsequently (see also 
Appendix A). 

But back of the entire difficulty lies the profound 
error of confusing or identifying (A) Mind (Intelli- 
gence, Reason) with Spirit; or, on the level of the 
Parts (B), Mind with Soul, or either with Spirit. In 
histories of philosophy it is almost universally the 
custom to use the terms Spiritualism and Mentalism 
(when the latter is used at all), Spirit and Mind, etc., 
quite indifferently. This is a grave error, but its seri- 
ousness can be appreciated more fully after we have 
considered the important Subject-Object ($8) and 
Fact-Value (§9) distinctions. 

The next three dichotomies are intimately related to 
this one. 
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6. God (the Creator) vs. the World (Creation, the Uni- 
verse, the Cosmos, Matter). Any of the metaphysical 
systems named in the preceding section (even material- 
ism) may be either theistic or atheistic. In the former 
case, the present dichotomy adds itself to the immedi- — 
ately preceding one. God is regarded as Pure Spirit (or, 
in materialism, as composed of a refined kind of mat- 
ter), the World as a compound of Spirit and Matter. 
Generally this dichotomy fuses with that which we 
have numbered 4: God is the One, the World repre- 
sents the Many; God is Substance (Natura Naturans), 
the World is composed of the Modes of Substance 
(Natura Naturata); God is the Absolute, the World 
the Relative. The World in this sense is usually thought 
of as an orderly system (‘cosmos’) of Individuals, 
thereby removing the problem of the relation between 
World and Individual which bothers the absolute mon- 
ist. For the theist, furthermore, God is Creator, the 
World is His Creation. Finally, if Matter is taken as 
the antithesis of God (as in Neoplatonism and allied 
doctrines), the World may be regarded as a compound 
or mixture of both (e.g., Numenius, and in a certain 
sense Plato and Aristotle). 


7. Nature vs. Man. On the side of the Creation a new 
dichotomy arises, analogous to but not identical with 
the fifth on our list, between Nature, or the purely 
material creation, and Man, who is both material and 
spiritual. From the standpoint of the Many (B), this 
corresponds to the allied dichotomy of Things vs. Per- 
sons (Selves). This division is also the basis for the 
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historic distinction in the field of education between 
(a) the Sciences and the Humanities—the former re- 
garded as being concerned solely with the material uni- 
verse (hence, “the natural sciences”), and the latter 
with the world of persons. Recent educational theory, 
however, paralleling the advance in the fields of mental 
and social science, and the increasing recognition that 
man (“human nature”) is, in large measure at least, 
a part and product of nature, places a considerably 
lower estimate than formerly upon the significance of 
this distinction. In common with the whole Nature- 
Man dichotomy, also, the distinction of the Sciences 
vs. the Humanities is defective in ignoring that impor- 
tant field of human knowledge to which the old-fash- 
ioned term “Divinity” is most appropriately applied. 


8. Subject vs. Object. The basis of this profoundly 
significant dichotomy is quite different from that which 
underlies the three previous ones, but the distinction 
itself is interwoven throughout all of these. That which 
fundamentally distinguishes Persons or Selves from 
Things which are Not-Selves is that Things are Pure 
Objects, whereas every Person or Self is a Subject- 
Object.® Every Entity or Process (1B) of which we can 

6 The distinction is not, be it noted, between Subjects and Objects, 
but between Pure Objects and Subject-Objects (there neither is nor 
can be a “Pure Subject”), or between the Subject and the Object 
aspects of reality. Furthermore, in our identification of Persons and 
Selves, I am not attempting to predetermine the question as to 
whether self-consciousness appears in the course of evolution before 


the emergence of man. Up to the pfesent time there is certainly no 
thoroughly convincing evidence that any organisms below man are 
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think at all, ourselves included, is thereby an Object; ‘ 
but we who think them are in each case Subject as 
well. 

The Subject-Object dichotomy is not to be identified 
with the allied distinction between (a) Self and Not- 
Self, since, as we have seen, every Self is both Subject 
and Object—I may be conscious of myself or of what 
is not myself, the Object differing in the two cases but 
the Subject remaining the same. Consequently, there is 
a second allied dichotomy which nevertheless we must 
also take care not to identify with the main one— 
namely, that between (b) Ego and Non-Ego: Ego is 
myself (not merely any self) as Subject-Object, Non- 
Ego is any Object which is not myself. But, since I 
myself may be my own Object (in “self-conscious- 
ness,” and in introspection), we have a third allied di- 
chotomy within the field of the Ego, first made famous 
by William James, between (c) the J (myself as Sub- 
ject) and the Me (myself as Object). Finally, the 
world of Objects may be dichotomized, from the point 
of view of each Ego, into (d) Me (myself as Object) 
and Not-Me (the not-self as Object to “I’’). 

The various dichotomies under this head may be 
correlated as follows: 


self-conscious, but so far as they may be so they must be regarded 
as at least embryo persons or selves, though for our present purpose 
it suffices to place them in the impersonal group with other “things” 
(z.e., as “living things”). 

*T am not here assuming the idealist position that all entities and 
processes are as such Objects, but merely state that if we think them 
at all we think of them as Objects. 
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TABLE I 
Correlations 
ESO q-sssarnas= j-----—Non E 
va é Th Mew bar 17 
I------- (<)----- Me---~-(d)----Not Me 
Subject----- (8)------ Object 
Number ¢ 
Se/f--- - (a)---- Not Self 


There are here, as indicated, really two distinct funda- 
mental antitheses—(I) that between Self and Not-Self 
in general, and (II) that between myself (Ego) and 
what is not myself (Non-Ego). (The members of each 
dichotomy are connected by horizontal broken lines in 
this and the following tables.) 


9. Phenomena vs. Noumena. In recent years the Spirit- 
Matter dichotomy which for so many centuries has 
almost completely dominated metaphysics has shown 
signs of yielding first place to another, which is indeed 
in many respects a more fundamental one—I mean the 
dichotomy of Phenomena or Facts vs. Values or Mean- 
ings. This is the favorite representative today of the 
dichotomy of Phenomena vs. Noumena (or Things-in- 
Themselves) first made famous by Kant, in that Values 
like Noumena are usually regarded by those who draw 
the distinction as in some way more real or more pro- 
foundly real than “mere” Phenomena. I wish to con- 
sider first the Kantian distinction; then the more recent 
variation of it, along with other allied dichotomies; and 
finally to suggest a usage which seems to me of more 
value for the purposes of contemporary thought. 
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The Kantian distinction is familiar. Phenomena are 
things as they appear to human consciousness, but 
Things-as-they-are-in-Themselves are unknowable by 
man: a Divine Intelligence, however, may know 
Things-in-Themselves, in which case they would be to 
Him objects of intellectual intuition—7.e., Noumena— 
rather than of sense-perception as with man. Things, 
then, are for Kant Phenomena, as they appear to hu- 
man consciousness, and Noumena, as they hypotheti- 
cally are known to God; and the real dichotomy is 
this, rather than the one more customarily drawn be- 
tween Phenomena and Things-in-Themselves. 

(a) The allied Fact-Value distinction came forward 
originally under the theologizing impetus of Albert 
Ritschl. According to this thinker, Science has the 
world of existing facts for its realm, Religion the world 
of non-existent values, and each is sharply opposed to 
the other. Religion is concerned solely with values, and 
its judgments do not assert or imply the real existence 
of their objects: scientific judgments, on the other 
hand, are judgments of fact, and to science questions 
of value are simply not pertinent. Later criticism has 
considerably modified the sharpness of this antithesis, 
without denying the fundamental truths behind it. To 
religion, indeed, value is everything, mere fact nothing; 
but religion insists, nevertheless, and even bases itself, 
upon the postulate of the reality (and, in Hoffding’s 
well-known phrase, the “conservation”) of the great 
spiritual Values—Truth, Beauty, Goodness; God, Free- 
dom, Immortality. To religion, in other words, Values 
are the Ultimate Realities, and therefore something far 
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more “real” than mere “facts”; and in no sense can 
such realities be denominated “phenomena.” To sci- 
ence, on the other hand, facts, phenomena, in their re- 
lations to one another are all-sufficient, and questions 
of value become of entirely subordinate significance, if 
they are not ignored altogether. 

Allied dichotomies to those just considered have 
been drawn between (b) the Empirical (that which is 
the object of experience—i.e., phenomena) and the 
Transcendental (that which is presupposed in experi- 
ence—4.e., the Kantian categories, the Soul, God, etc.) ; 
(c) the Jmmanent (that which is im experience) and the 
Transcendent (that which lies beyond all possible ex- 
perience, and so on Kantian principles can not be 
known); (d) the World of Description (t.e., of phe- 
nomena, which as such can be. described) and the 
World of Appreciation (i.e., of noumena, values, mean- 
ings, etc., which can not be described, but must be ap- 
prehended immediately by the individual). The first 
two of these are essentially Kantian distinctions, the 
third a post-Kantian development under the egis of 
the absolute idealists (e.g., Royce). 

Analogous to the opposition of facts and values is 
(e) the dichotomy of Causes vs. Purpose (Efficient vs. 
Final Causes) as principles of explanation. The ques- 
tion “why” with reference to any phenomenon may be 
answered either by stating the cause which brought 
that phenomenon into existence, or by declaring the 
purpose for which it exists. In a familiar and extremely 
significant passage in the Phedo,’ Socrates relates how 


8 Pp. 96-99. The quotations are from Jowett’s translation. 
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he had hoped to find in the philosophy of Anaxagoras 
an explanation of the phenomena of nature, and how 
that hope had been disappointed, because instead of 
explaining all things as the products of intelligence, 
Anaxagoras constantly refers them to material causes. 
He, says Socrates, is like a man who would explain my 
presence here on the ground that “my body is made 
up of bones and muscles, and the bones are hard and 
have joints which divide them, and the muscles are 
elastic and cover the bones . . .; and as the bones are 
lifted at the joints by the contraction or relaxation of 
the muscles, I am able to bend my limbs; and this is 
why I am sitting here.” In all this, adds the philoso- 
pher, the physiologist “forgets to mention the true 
cause, which is that the Athenians have thought fit to 
condemn me, and accordingly I have thought it better 
and more right to remain here and undergo my sen- 
tence. . . . Surely,” he concludes, “there is a strange 
confusion of causes and conditions in all this.” And 
there is; but is Socrates correct in thinking the latter 
or teleological explanation the only true explanation? 
In reality, both the physiologist and the philosopher 
are justified in their diverse methods of explanation; 
and we have summed up, indeed, in this passage the 
entire mechanism vs. teleology controversy which has 
troubled the history of philosophy since the time of 
Socrates until today. 

The Cause-Purpose antithesis, then, is a justifiable 
one. Furthermore, it generates three other interesting 
distinctions, at which our quotation from Plato and 
our comments thereon have already hinted. First, we 
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have the distinction (f) between Mechanism—the 
theory that every phenomenon is the effect of some 
previous cause, and that the entire universe is a system 
of causes and effects; and Finalism—the theory that 
every phenomenon is a means toward the accomplish- 
ment of some end, and that the entire world-process is 
the expression of an intelligent purpose. Mechanists 
and naturalistic philosophers deny the legitimacy of 
teleological explanations altogether: vitalists and many 
idealistic philosophers, on the other hand, deny the 
universal applicability of the mechanistic type of ex- 
planation; but a synthesis of the two is quite admissi- 
ble, recognizing the equal validity of both kinds of ex- 
planation, and that for a thorough understanding of 
any phenomenon both types of explanation must be 
applied. Accepting such a synthesis, we may add to 
our list of dichotomies under our present general head 
(g) that between Science, which employs the causal 
type of explanation alone, and is interested in facts for 
their own sake; and Philosophy, which is interested 
in values and purposes. Finally, within the field of 
philosophical theories, we have the division (h) be- 
tween Naturalism, which rejects the above principle 
of distinction and denies teleology, regarding the con- 
cepts of science as ultimate; and /dealism in its broad- 
est sense, which adopts this principle and concerns 
itself entirely with teleology, without necessarily re- 
jecting mechanism (though many idealists do reject it) 
as a Scientific concept (see Appendix A).° 


9 Albee, Philosophical Review,. vol. 18 (1909). Creighton, ibid., 
vol. 26 (1917). 
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This brings us to the close of our extended considera- 
tion of the Phenomena-Noumena dichotomy and its 
diverse offspring. In concluding, it may not be amiss 
to plead for a revival of the use of the term which ap- 
pears second in our dichotomy—not in the Kantian 
sense of a thing-in-itself intuited by a superhuman in- 
telligence, but in a sense which benefits from the de- 
velopments since Kant in the more recent distinctions 
between Fact and Value and between Mechanism and 
Teleology. By phenomenon, then, we may continue to 
mean what has always been meant by it—vz., an ob- 
ject of actual or possible sensuous or introspective ex- 
perience, a describable and causally explicable fact; by 
noumenon we mean any object which can not be per- 
ceived with the senses or introspectively observed or 
scientifically described, but which to be known and 
understood must be individually appreciated—e.g., 
God, the human Soul, and the realm of spiritual Values. 
Every phenomenon, then, according to our suggested 
synthesis, may be explained in terms of other phe- 
nomena. as causes, or may be interpreted as the expres- 
sion of some Noumenon—as the fulfilment of a Pur- 
pose, the symbol of a Meaning, the instrument of some 
intelligent End. 


10. The Actual vs. the Ideal. Closely related to the 
noumenal-phenomenal distinction is the dichotomy be- 
tween the Actual and the Ideal, Facts and Standards, 
what Is and what Ought to Be. Life we know to be 
full of contradictions, and in times of trouble and per- 
plexity the world of the Ideal seems far away from us; 
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but happily this is not always the case, and for most 
of us there are at least occasional moments of fruition 
when the Ideal seems to find complete if only transitory 
actualization. Not Reality, then, but Actuality is to be 
set over against Ideality; for Reality includes both, 
often severed, but not infrequently united. 

Connecting this dichotomy with the immediately pre- 
ceding one, we note certain interesting relationships: 
all Phenomena are, as such, Actual, all Noumena, as 
such, Ideal; but it is only when the Noumenon finds 
complete expression in the Phenomenon that we have 
such a union of the Actual and the Ideal. Ugliness, 
error, and moral evil, for example, exist too obviously 
in the world of phenomena—Actual, but far from 
Ideal; but in every beautiful flower, every noble action, 
every true proposition there is an actualization of the 
Ideal, a fulfilment of it in the phenomenal world. 
Hence— 


TABLE II 


Allied to this dichotomy we have (a) the familiar 
distinction between the Descriptive Sciences which are 
concerned with actual phenomena, and the Normative 
Sciences which have for their problem the determina- 
tion of the means for actualizing or at least appreciat- 
ing the ideal; and (b) the distinction in the world of 
art, literature, and the drama between Realism and 
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Idealism. The latter antithesis is a notoriously ambigu- 
ous one, and we have already met with two meanings 
for the second term—the doctrine that reality is of the 
nature of ideas (idea-ism), and the position that phi- 
losophy is concerned entirely with teleology (nou- 
mena). Only the latter can with any propriety (and 
even here questionably) be called idealism, and its 
true opposite is naturalism or pure mechanism. In the 
former sense of the term, the true opposite is realism— 
interpreting this as res-ism rather than real-ism (i.e., 
as the theory that reality is of the nature of things— 
ves—rather than of ideas); and in the sense at present 
under consideration the true opposite would be Actual- 
ism rather than realism—the doctrine that the artist 
should concern himself with actual phenomena, “real 
life” (sic), rather than with ideals (see Appendix A). 


II 


Correlations 


Having before us the various ways in which the 
world of reality may be dichotomized, there follows in 
our program the task of correlating these dichotomies. 


1. The divisions we considered first were those of Be- 
ing vs. Becoming and of Substantive vs. Attributive 
realities. According to the former, all realities are 
either Entities or Events: now, all Substances are 
Entities, but not all Entities are Substances—for ex- 
ample, Qualities and Relations are both attributive 
entities. The correlation, then, tabulates as follows: 


TABLE III 
Entitie $--------- -- —- - -- - Events 
Svbstanctes-------— Attribures 
Qualities Relations 


2. Considering next the dichotomies of Matter vs. 
Spirit, God vs. the World, Nature vs. Man, and Sub- 
ject vs. Object, we find certain interesting relationships. 
At once we may draw up the following table: 


TABLE IV 
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But what of the Subject-Object distinction? A hu- 
man personality, as distinguished from the Divine Per- 
sonality, is Body (Matter) as well as Spirit; but it is 
only the spiritual or non-material side of personality 
which is a Subject-Object, Body (like the Things of 
Nature) being pure Object. What, then, is the place 
of Mind in the general scheme? Is it to be regarded as 
identical with Spirit? And what of Soul? Is it the same 
as Mind, or as Spirit?—or are Soul, Mind, and Spirit 
different in their respective connotations? The problem 
is turning out to be far more complex than it seemed 
to be at first glance. 

I have already expressed the opinion that to identify 
any of these terms with any of the others, as is so com- 
monly done, is a grievous error. I would now add to 
this previous statement my firm conviction that it is 
this confusion which is largely responsible for many 
of the most serious difficulties of the so-called Mind- 
Body problem. Psychophysical dualists insist that mon- 
ism endangers the spiritual interests of man;*° and this 
is a valid protest against the monism which confuses 
Spirit with Mind, and identifies this with the material 
Body. From the other side of the fence, psychophysical 
monists charge against dualism the difficulties incurred 
through its use of the causal concept to explain the 
apparent interaction between Mind (Spirit, Soul) and 
Body, if these are to be regarded as opposing Sub- 
stances having no common Attributes; and this protest 
also is of considerable weight. Recognition of the dis- 


10 E.g., Pratt, J. B., Matter and Spirit. 
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tinctions which are here advocated, however, will ob- 
viate both these difficulties, and open the way for a 
reconciliation of the opposing schools. 

At the outset, let us clear up our terminology. The 
true antithesis of Matter is not Mind, but Spirit; the 
true antithesis of Body is not Mind, but Soul; the true 
antithesis of Mind is not Body, but Brain. The funda- 
mental dichotomy from the standpoint of the One (re- 
ality as a whole) is between Spirit and Matter; the 
same dichotomy from the standpoint of the Many 
(z.e., the many Persons, since Things are pure Matter) 
is between Soul and Body—Soul the spiritual part of 
man’s nature, Body the material part. But there is no 
evidence of Mind in man apart from Brain; hence, the 
true problem which splits the psychophysical monists 
and dualists is that of the Mind-Brain, rather than the 
Mind-Body, relation. All animals which possess brains 
presumably also possess consciousness; but in solving 
the Mind-Brain problem, the student of that problem 
may leave quite undetermined the problem of Soul and 
Body, or of Spirit vs. Matter. 

Our concern, however, is a broader one than that of 
Mind and Brain, though including the latter. Let us, 
then, apply the categories of Subject and Object to our 
dichotomies. Only Spirit, including the Soul of man, is 
both Subject and Object; Matter, and its constituent 
Bodies, being pure Object. But, we repeat, what of 
Mind? Like Body, we reply, Mind is pure Object; but 
differs from Body in that the latter is an Object for 
many Subjects, whereas Mind is Object for its own 
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Subject only. From this standpoint we have, then, the 
following analysis of man’s nature: 


TABLE V 


Subject J------=--= Object (ve) 
Man 


Psychology is the science of Mind, not of Soul, 
which has long been recognized to be the case; but 
equally emphatically not of Brain or nervous system, 
or of the Body and its behavior. The significance of the 
“psychology without a soul” development lies in the 
fact that only by so limiting itself to the Object-side of 
man’s non-material nature can psychology become a 
science; but the underlying defect of the later and con- 
temporary neo-realistic movement consists in its failure 
to recognize that man is a Subject as well as an Object 
—its neglect of the “I” in its over-concern to account 
for what we call “consciousness” in purely “objective” 
terms. 


3. Let us next take into consideration the correlation 
of the Substance-Attribute and Noumena-Phenomena 
dichotomies with those we have just discussed. The 
category of Substance is undoubtedly one of the first 
importance. From the beginning of philosophical his- 
tory down at least to the time of Kant, it has been re- 
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garded universally as the most fundamental of all cate- 
gories. Substance is that which exists in and for itself, 
that in which Attributes inhere, ultimate as distin- 
guished from dependent or derived reality. With Kant, 
however, is introduced the thought that the category 
of Substance (with the other categories) applies only 
within the field of phenomenal reality, and therefore is 
entirely inapplicable to the Soul; and with Hegel the 
teaching that the category of Subject is more funda- 
mental than that of Substance, even though not the 
fundamental category. Accepting the Kantian lesson, 
we may say that Substance is indeed the fundamental 
objective category; but that it is purely a category of 
Objects, and so is not the most fundamental category 
of all, since it is not applicable to the Subject-aspect of 
Persons. The relation of a Subject to its Objects, in 
other words, is totally different from the relation of a 
Substance to its Attributes. 

This conclusion reconciles materialism and spiritual- 
ism: Spirit (Subject-Object) is the only ultimately real 
Being, the noumenal source of all things; and yet Mat- 
ter’ is the only purely objective Substance. It also 
overcomes the respective difficulties of psychophysical 
dualism and psychophysical monism: Man is composed 
of two distinct elements, Soul and Body—a noumenal 
or spiritual Ego or Subject, with a phenomenal or ma- 
terial or substantial embodiment; and yet that part of 

11]7.¢., whatever Matter may turn out physically to be—Energy, 
Electricity, Ether, or what not. Philosophers are accustomed to use 


the term Matter for whatever it is that is known through the physical 
senses (v. Appendix B). 
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Body which we call Brain has a twofold function—as 
medium between the Soul and the outer world (7.e., as 
governing organ of the nervous system), and as instru- 
ment for the Soul’s own inner self-expression (7.¢., as 
“organ of consciousness”). 

Mental and cerebral processes, then, are parallel 
phenomenal manifestations of the underlying noumenal 
Soul: they are, indeed, but two aspects of the same 
process—the former as manifestation of the Soul or 
Subject to itself alone, and the latter as medium of 
manifestation of the Soul to other Subjects. Mind is 
merely the system of mental phenomena as above de- 
scribed, the Brain in its “inner” aspect; but the Soul, 
which manifests itself through the Mind-Brain, belongs 
to the noumenal order, and is not a phenomenon at all. 
Body is a phenomenal Entity, Soul is a noumenai 
Entity; but Mind is not an Entity at all but a system 
of phenomenal Events (“mental processes”), having no 
reality apart from the Substance which we call Body. 
Again, as to the relation between consciousness and be- 
havior, in its bearing on the Mind-Brain problem, our 
theory offers a comprehensive solution: the Body as a 
whole (Entity) with its behavior (Events) is the out- 
ward phenomenal manifestation of the Soul (i.e., its 
manifestation to the world at large); but the Brain” 
rather than the whole Body is the physiological cor- 
relate of Mind, Cerebration the physiological correlate 

12 Or some special portion thereof, as the cerebral cortex; or the 
central nervous system as a whole—the determination of the precise 


correlate of Mind is a problem for physiological psychology, and we 
may ignore it here. 
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of Mentation.* Finally, both Mind and Brain are 
proper objects of scientific investigation (psychology 
and neurology respectively), and both mental and 
cerebral phenomena are explicable, each within its own 
sphere, in mechanistic terms—.e., there is no causal 
interaction between Mind and Brain, but there is cere- 
bral causation and there is independent psychical 
causation, interpretable as two aspects of one causal 
series (psychocerebral parallelistic monism);** but 
Soul is not a proper object of scientific study, since its 
internal relations are teleological rather than mechanis- 
tic, the psychocerebral series being the instrument or 
expression, in the ways already defined, of the Soul’s 
purposes. Thus, the double-aspect theory is applied to 
the Mind-Brain problem; but the relation between 
Soul and Mind-Brain is the relation of Noumenon to 
Phenomenon, or Ground to Expression, recognition of 
which should satisfy the objections of the dualists to 
the double-aspect theory. The more complete analysis 
of man’s nature, then, (cf. section 2, sup.), tabulates as 
follows: 

18 This term for mental activity is preferable to the ambiguous 
term “consciousness,” and by using it we evade the problem of the 
identity or non-identity of Mind and Corisciousness. After all, the 
term “mind” is nothing more than an entification of what is really 
but a system cf successive more or less complex processes or events 
(ze., an entification of “mentation”). 


14See my Foundations of Psychology (Princeton University Press, 
1921), especially Chapter VI. 
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TABLE VI 


Subject (i) SEIS Object (4¢) 


Noumenal Self------ Phenomenal Self 
Sou/---------- Body-——-—-——= >Gehavior 
Ph ysieal— ---Wental 


Brain--=Cerehration--Mentation 


Ground of Expression of Soul 
Phenomenal Self to world at large to itself 


Entities---------— -Ef&verts 


Teleological Causa/ Causal 
Interrelations Interre/lations Interrelations 


Double Aspect 


Explanation. (1) The Self is both Subject and Object; but this 
statement has complete applicability only to the Self regarded as 
Noumenon (2.., the Soul), since the Body, or Phenomenal Self, is an 
Object only. Or, from the other side, the Self regarded as Subject is 
noumenal only, since to be a Phenomenon is to be an Object; but 
though all Phenomena are Objects, Phenomena are not the only Ob- 
jects, for Noumena also may be known—hence, the Object-Self in- 
cludes both the Soul (as Object known by itself) and the Body 
(which also the Soul knows). 

(2) The actions, processes, or Events of the Self constitute its Be- 
havior, including both Physical and Mental Behavior. The Brain is 
the part of the Body which the Soul uses as its instrument, and 
Cerebration is the (physical) Behavior of the Brain, whereby the 
Soul expresses itself to the world at large. Mentation or Mental Be- 
havior, on the other hand, is the means whereby the Soul expresses 
itself to itself. According to the double-aspect theory, which we ac- 
cept just so far, Mentation and Cerebration are ultimately one; but 
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the field of each may be investigated independently of the other, and 
in each such field causal interrelations subsist. Finally, the double- 
aspect theory does not apply to Soul and Body, which are distinct 
Entities, but rather an altogether unique relationship, viz., the rela- 
tion of Ground and Expression—i.e., the Soul is the Ground of the 
Body, and the Body (including Mind-Brain) the Expression of the 
Soul’s inner life. This view is not dualism, since the Soul-Body dis- 
tinction is merely a specific instance of the Spirit-Matter distinction 
which pervades the universe, and Matter is everywhere the Expres- 
sion of Spirit, apart from which it has no existence; but our view 
does acknowledge a fundamental duality in man’s nature, as well as 
in the universe at large. 


4. Complete consideration of the topic of our two pre- 
ceding sections involves a brief discussion of the Space- 
Time problem. The fundamental character of both 
Space and Time may be summed up under the cate- 
gories of Quantity and Order: the quantity-aspect of 
Space we call Extension, of Time, Duration; the order- 
aspect of Space we call Dimension, of Time, Succes- 
sion. Physical Space, we say, has three dimensions, 
each dimension in itself including two directions, and 
every direction of the infinite number possible from 
any given point being definable by the codrdination of 
the three dimensions; whereas extension in three di- 
mensions measures the size and shapes of things, and 
extension in one dimension the distance between things 
or between points. The succession of moments in Time, 
on the contrary, has but one dimension, and one direc- 
tion—from past, through present, to future; and dura- 
tion consequently manifests only distance (“length of 
time’), and nothing that. corresponds to spatial size 
and shape. We have, then, the following table: 
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TABLE VII 
Aspects of- Space Time 
“Quantity|| Extension [| Durarion 
Oistance (cf. O1stance oly) 
SZ Cae Ta pee 
Shape ime sean esters ns 
Order Dimension (3) Succession 
(cf one Dimension 
only) 
Direction (6) (cf. one Direction 
only) 


Both the mathematical physics and the metaphysics 
of today, however, press the continuity of Space-Time, 
as opposed to the older view which emphasized the con- 
trasts between them. Time-succession thus becomes a 
fourth dimension added to the three of Space. But a 
slight correction of this account seems to be called for 
in view of the fact that though all phenomena are in 
Time (7.e., are Events), only physical phenomena are 
in Space also, mental phenomena being non-spatial. 
Time, then, is really the first dimension, to which Space 
adds three more. Thus, a “point-event,” which is taken 
by the new metaphysics as the unit of Space-Time, is 
a one-dimensional Entity; and no “entity,” strictly 
speaking, can be without dimension. This conception, 
furthermore, should have many advantages for those 
who are interested in problems concerning hyper-space. 

Correlating these points with our former ones, we 
may regard Space as the “‘form” (in the Kantian sense) 
of Substances, and Time as the form of Events; but 
Noumena are beyond Space and Time. In other words, 
Time-Space is the form in which Subjects and other 
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Noumena phenomenalize themselves—Time the “di- 
mension” in which all Events or processes “occur,” 
Space the additional dimensions in which material 
Things “exist.”” Hence— 


TABLE VIII 
Noumena-]j—~—-—--——--——----— -— Phenomena 
(Eternal—lmmense) Bodies---—Processes 

(Space) (Time) 
RTL OS ee nom —fyentrs 


5. Our analyses up to this point have been restricted 
to Individuals and quasi-Individuals. We must now 
glance at the historic problem of Universals; though 
we shall here be concerned not so much with the ques- 
tion of their reality, as with their kinds and their rela- 
tion to what is opposited to them. The usual antithesis 
has been between the Universal and the Individual, or 
between the Universal and the Particular: with Hegel, 
these are three moments of the Notion, and the Indi- 
vidual is the synthesis of the Universal and the Particu- 
lar. The triangle on the blackboard, for example, may 
in the earlier view be regarded as an individual object, 
a particular representation of the universal triangle: to 
Hegel, it is the universal triangle particularized by vir- 
tue of its occupancy of a specific portion of Space. So 
for Aristotle, Matter (empty Space?) is the particu- 
larizing element, Form the Universal, and the actual 
Individual is the union of the two. Finally, for con- 
temporary critical realism, Universals are Essences, 
and the Individual is a union of Essence and Existence: 
Existence, therefore, takes the place of Aristotelian 
Matter, as the particularizing principle. 
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One point stands out clearly throughout the history 
of this problem—namely, the indefiniteness of Particu- 
lars as contrasted with both Individuals and Univer- 
sals. Every Individual and every Universal is a clear- 
cut distinct object of cognition; whereas Particulars 
are notoriously vague, ill-defined, and hazy in outline. 
Entities, then, it would seem, as distinguished from 
Events or Processes, are either Individuals or Univer- 
sals, and Particularity is a more fitting characteristic 
of Events. What particularizes an Entity is its appear- 
ance at a definite moment of time, and fulfilling a defi- 
nite function. If, finally, we recognize two classes of 
Individuals—Persons and Things (1, Le may con- 
struct the following table: 


TABLE IX 
Entitiesq----- e-em eee Events 
Substances-<2———-— —Attributes 
Individualse=——-— mm Oniversals --—-——-—<-Particulars 
Persons---Things Qualities Relations 


Every Individual is, therefore, a union of Universal 
and Particular in the sense that it is a distinctive com- 
bination of Universals, expressing themselves through 
a series of Particular Events. Each Universal in the 
combination is an Attribute of that Individual, and the 
combination as a whole constitutes its Essence in the 
sense of the critical realists: finally, it is the activity of 
the Essence in the series of particular Events which 
gives the Individual its Existence. For example, bidi- 
mensionality, triangularity, and equilaterality are Uni- 
versals: each of these is also an Attribute of the Indi- 
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vidual triangle A, and taken together they constitute 
the Essence of that triangle, its Individual Existence 
being constituted by its appearance in a definite place 
and at a particular series of moments in time.’® Hence, 
the nature of the Individual may at this point be tabu- 
lated as follows: 


TABLE X 
Individual 
Universal = Particular = 
Essence = Existence= 
System of System of 
Artributes Events in 


Time-—Spote 


But our analysis is incomplete if we identify the Uni- 
versal with the Essence alone. This would be an error 
as serious as that with which Socrates charged Anaxag- 
oras in the passage from the Phedo already quoted. 
The Attributes of things (color, number, relations, 
etc.) can be described; but a complete understanding 


15JIn Professor Whitehead’s terminology (v. The Principles of 
Natural Knowledge, and The Concept of Nature), an Entity is any 
object of thought, and two kinds of entities are dwelt upon—Events, 
which pass, and Objects, which are permanent. What I perceive at 
any moment or series of moments is an Event in Time-Space: what 
I recognize as common to and persisting through such a series of 
moments is an Object, and every object lies entirely outside of Time 
and Space. Our own terminology reverses Professor Whitehead’s use 
of the terms Entity and Object: to us, anything may be an Object, 
but we distinguish between Entities and Events as respectively that 
which is and that which the entity does. Furthermore, Professor 
Whitehead’s “objects” are Universals, in the sense that we have just 
defined these—his “events” are Particulars, as ours also are; but we 
insist that every Individual “object” is a synthesis of these two as- 
pects—the Universal beyond time and space, and the Particular 
“event” in time and space. 
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of any Individual involves also an estimation of its - 
Value (its use, beauty, agreeableness, etc., or the re- 
verse), which can not be described, but can only be 
appreciated. The combination of Values in any Indi- 
vidual constitutes the true Entelechy or perfecting 
principle which with Essence and Existence together 
make up the complete Individual. Universals (“Char- 
acters,” we may call them) are, in other words, of 
two kinds—Essences or Attributes, and Entelechies or 
Values. The complete analysis of the Individual, 
then, yields three factors— 


TABLE XI 
fadividuol 
Essence -—----—-—-— —Entelechy—------- -Eyrstence 
(Artribete s) (A Values. ) (2 Even rs) 
Gnivers al-—-—--— — Particular 
(c. 4 oracters) 


But even this analysis is complete only as regards 
Objects. We have already recognized two great classes 
of Individuals—Things and Persons. Things are Ob- 
jects simply, but Persons are Subject-Objects. Our 
analysis, therefore, is complete only as regards Things 
and the Object-side of Persons. Every Individual Ob- 
ject is a Substance, or system of Attributes and Values 
phenomenalized in some particular Existence: every 
Individual Person is a Subject, objectified and phe- 


16 Universals may combine the two kinds, but in such cases analy- 
sis reveals the different elements. For example, readiness to meet 
danger is an Attribute which may or may not possess positive Value: 
courage is an ethically desirable form of readiness to meet danger, 
and so is at once an Attribute and a Value. 
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nomenalized in a Substance of the same general char- 
acter as in the case of Things. 


TABLE XII 
Person 
Subject (1) Obj ect (Me) 
a ome 
Seoul (Spirit) Body (Motrer) 


Essence Entelechy Existence 
rtritates) Valves) E mene) 
Universals Particulars 


(Characters) 


Entity Behavior 


6. We must now consider the place of /deals in our 
general scheme. The contrast of the Actual and the 
Ideal (I, 10) is properly a contrast within the field of 
Universals: all Individuals are Actual, but Universals 
include Ideal as well as Actual Universals. Universals 
also, as we have just seen, include the two great classes 
of Attributes and Values; and Values in their turn in- 
clude two classes—Factual (utility, agreeableness, etc. ) 
and Ideal (beauty, goodness, etc.) Values.** Combining 
these two classifications, we have the following table: 


TABLE XIII 
Events---~----==------—— po iupe 
Particular3s-—-—-—-Individugls ----—-—-~--Universals 

Attributes 
Facts---~—-—------- Valves 
Foctuval/ 
Act ua/----—----- Ideaf 


17See my System of Values, Journal of Philosophy, vol. 7, pp. 
282-291 (1910). 
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Now actual Entities, according to our previous table, 
are of three kinds—Persons, Things, and Universals. 
Each of these is an active being, undergoing processes, 
since nothing is except so far as it acts. The Ideal, fur- 
thermore, is the Potential which “ought to be” Actual, 
and which when actualized produces the identity of 
“4s” and “ought to be”: in other words, the Ideal is 
always a goal of action. For each Entity in its activity, 
then, there is a distinctive Ideal, and for each class of 
Entities a distinctive class of Ideals—Beauty, in the 
realm of material Things; the Good, in the realm of 
Persons; and Truth, in the realm of Universals. Things 
are never beautiful merely in themselves, but only in 
their activity—as, for example, in their action upon our 
physical senses; only personal Character, which is the 
organized system of a Person’s tendencies toward ac- 
tion, and Conduct, which is made up of the acts (be- 
havior) of Persons, can be Good in the ethical sense; 
and Truth has to do, not with Universals in their 
static condition, but with Propositions, which are Uni- 
versals in action. Hence— 


TABLE XIV 
Act Udl---------—-~—---—~ +deal 
Eqtitles----——= ~~, Activities 

Things Impres3/o7s on th Beaut 

Fr cpus Organs ef PA 
Persons Character and The Good 

Conduct 

Universals Propositions Truth 


7. God, in His correlation with the previously consid- 
ered dichotomies, is an Entity, (a) purely Spiritual, 
and therefore above the Substance-Attribute distinc- 
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tion which applies only to material Things (including 
human Bodies); (b) purely Noumenal—Noumena in- 
cluding Spirits and Universals, and Spirits including 
Divine as well as human Spirits; (c) the supreme In- 
dividual; (d) the supreme Person, and therefore (e) 
Subject-Object. The Wor/d, on the other hand, includes 
Persons and Things, Spirit and Matter, Substances and 
their Attributes, Noumena and Phenomena, Individu- 
als and Universals, Subject-Objects and pure Objects. 


8. We have now completed our study of the correla- 
tions between the dichotomies of Part I, and are pre- 
pared to construct a table summing up all of them. 


TABLE XV 
Entities 
eet ieee eee (2)--- ——-——-~—Phenomena 
Wpirit3s-—-~=—(5)—-——-—=-~ Bodies 
ps CIID —= = — — — — — —— Sub-Human 
(OE AEN TP SS “Nature” 
Pebsonst -----— -( 1 Se Things 


od———7— —(6, ~The World 
Subject — = LI UG Ja Oy ocr 

Explanation. Entities include Noumena and Phenomena. Noumena 
include Spirits and Universals: Spirits include Divine and Human 
Spirits, or God and Man. Phenomena are Bodies, including Human 
and Sub-Human Bodies, or Man and physical Nature. Persons, in- 
cluding Divine and Human Persons, and Things together constitute 
Individuals, as distinguished from Universals. In the God-World di- 
chotomy, the World includes Universals, Human Persons, and Things. 
Persons are Subject-Objects, but Universals and Things are Objects 
merely. 
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In this table we find all the dichotomies we have 
considered in their mutual relations, with the exception 
of the distinctions (a) between Entities and Events, 
(b) between Substance and Attribute, (c) between the 
One and the Many, and (d) between the Actual and 
the Ideal. Most of these omissions are made in order to 
avoid unduly complicating the table, but all the omitted 
dichotomies are allowed for in preceding pages. 

(a) The table is by title a table of Entities. These 
include noumenal and phenomenal Entities as indi- 
cated, but phenomena include Events as well as phe- 
nomenal Entities (cf. sup., 4). Phenomena, therefore, 
would classify as follows: 


TABLE XVI 


Phenomena 
Bodies (Entities)-—-———--—-——-—— Processes (Events) 
All Bodiés--------- >Physical Mental 
Bodies havin 1g Llerehration Mentation 


Central Nervous Sy stem—-———>»Gehavior 


(b) The Substance-Attribute distinction, as we have 
seen (§3) applies only to the analysis of Bodies. 

(c) The dichotomies which have concerned us have 
been entirely within the field of the Many, for by its 
nature the One can not be dichotomized and remain 
One. 

(d) Finally, the dichotomy of the Actual and the 
Ideal has already been recognized (sup., 6) as a divi- 
sion of Universals, and so needs no place in our gen- 
eral table. 


Ill 
Methods of Treating Dichotomies 


Our third task as outlined in the introductory re- 
marks is “to inquire into the various methods by which 
all false and inadequate diremptions of reality may be 
resolved.” One criticism that might very well be pro- 
posed against our entire plan would be that any at- 
tempt to dichotomize reality is in itself condemnable— 
that reality is continuous, that there are no gaps or 
sharp distinctions in reality, etc. And yet, on the other 
side, it may be maintained that every distinction within 
the field of reality which has been made by any repu- 
table school of philosophical thought has some justifi- 
cation and significance; and it is certainly true that 
most of the important divisions of philosophic schools 
have been due to conflicts in which one school has em- 
phasized one side of a dichotomy and another school 
the opposing side. It may be worth while, then, to con- 
sider the question of how these conflicts arise, and what 
should be done about them. 


1. How Antitheses Arise. The unreflective man’s view 
of things is always quite simple and free from difficul- 
ties. As soon as reflection has shown this naive view to 
be defective, the natural tendency is to reject it and to 
set up some quite different theory in place of it— 
usually one as far removed from the former as possible. 
Thus, the development of new philosophical schools 
usually takes the form of a reaction against the errors 
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of the earlier ones; and the consequence is that we find 
the philosophical world today replete with pairs of an- 
tithetical doctrines, some of which we have referred 
to in our previous analysis—Realism and Nominalism, 
Realism and Idealism, Monism and Pluralism, Monism 
and Dualism, Spiritualism and Materialism, Mechanism 
and Vitalism, etc. The naive view, and theories allied 
to it, in any controversy may be denominated the 
Thesis (1.e., the original “‘position’’), and symbolized by 
the letter “A”; the opposing theory then may be de- 
nominated the Antithesis, and symbolized by the ex- 
pression, “Not A, but B”; and the first stage in the 
progress of any problem may be entitled, “the develop- 
ment of the Antithesis.” 

The majority of philosophers and practically all non- 
philosophers accept this unhappy state of affairs with 
the utmost complacency. The joy of controversy thrills 
many a human mind, and the prospect of a peaceful 
solution of such controversies has not the same appeal. 
It is by no means only what the Reverend Clement F. 
Rogers calls’® “the uneducated mind” that allows its 
thinking to be governed by the “Either-Or fallacy,” or, 
as I should prefer to call it, the Fallacy of Antithesis. 
It is probably in the field of religious controversy that 
the prevalence of this fallacy is most noticeable, apart 
from its presence in philosophy itself. “Should we be- 
lieve on grounds of authority or of reason?’”"*® Thesis 
(the naive religious man) says, “Authority”; Antithe- 
sis (the sophisticated “man of intelligence’) replies, 


18 Nineteenth Century and After, November, 1923, pp. 728 ff. 
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“Not Authority, but Reason.” “If a man is ill, should 
you pray for him or call for a doctor?’**® we can al- 
most hear the cynic cry, assuming without any further 
thought that to assert the value of the latter alternative 
renders the former act not only useless but ridiculous. 
“Christianity is not a creed, but a life,” the Unitarian 
calls to the Episcopalian, thinking he has thereby dis- 
proved completely the value of creed for life. “Evolu- 
tion or Genesis?” is a particularly popular cry today, 
with Fundamentalists on one side and Modernists on 
the other; and few indeed who are really interested in 
the question are clear-thinking enough to see the ab- 
surdity of the implied antithesis. 

Mr. Claude Montefiore has given us a strikingly 
clear-cut example of this one-sided kind of thinking.”° 
“Christianity is not,” he assures us, “ ‘Narrow is the 
gate,’ etc., but it is, ‘If anyone would come after Me, 
let him deny himself and follow Me.’ It is not, ‘Depart 
from Me ye cursed,’ etc., but it is, ‘Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto Me.’ It 
is not, ‘Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers,’ but it is, 
‘Love your enemies.’ So, too, with Judaism,” continues 
the writer; and follows with another series of con- 
trasted quotations from the Old Testament. In neither 
does he seem to realize that any religion which is worth 
its salt must have a severe side for the hardened sinner 
as well as a tender side for the repentant one. The 
Founder of Christianity is attacked by those who see 
only the latter side of His nature as a weakling and a 


19 Hibbert Journal, vol. 19, pp. 28 ff. (1920). 
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sentimentalist, and now comes Mr. Montefiore to criti- 
cize those sayings of His which reveal His strength and 
His powers of righteous indignation—neither seeming _ 
to realize for a moment that the Son of man came both 
to condemn and to console, and was not bound by the 
limitations of the rest of us who are not able to do both 
of these things. 


2. Methods of Solving Antitheses. All this is a digres- 
sion, perhaps, but I think a pertinent one. Let us, how- 
ever, return to our main task, and having already con- 
sidered briefly how conflicts arise, go on to inquire 
what should be done about them. Is the present state 
of affairs after all a desirable one? Even though we 
may enjoy controversy, and find it stimulating and up 
to a certain point meritorious, should we be satisfied 
with the status quo? I for one do not believe that we 
should be satisfied with it. The existence of an antithe- 
sis between two opposite views does not imply the real 
incompatibility of those two views, but rather calls for 
some kind of a reconciliation between them. The great 
need of the present time in philosophy is not the es- 
tablishment of new systems, but the harmonization of 
those we have; and this task demands as strenuous 
thinking as any lover of controversy can wish for. The 
positive contributions of each school should be ac- 
cepted for whatever value they may possess, in philo- 
sophical matters as they are in the sciences. But it is 
only, of course, through the difficult process of mutual 
understanding that this ideal can be realized, and in 
the spirit of St. Thomas Aquinas’ too much neglected 
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saying that “if all men took the trouble to understand 
one another, they would, most of them at least [a con- 
cession to the wilfully perverse? ], be of the same opin- 
ion 9220 

(a) The Method of Compromise. Two methods of 
attempting to solve antitheses must be distinguished— 
that of Compromise, and that of Reconciliation. The 
former of these always fails to bring about the desired 
result, and is but a pseudo-solution, but in many cases 
is the easiest and therefore most popular way out of 
the difficulty. It consists in finding some middle ground 
between the two extremes, and offering that as a sub- 
stitute for both of the opposing views. How often, after 
hours of controversy between two persons or groups, 
do we hear some kind-hearted third person interject, as 
a supposedly final solvent of all difficulties, the senti- 
ment, “Well, after all, the truth lies between the two 
extremes!” Now, very often in practical matters this is 
the only possible solution of the conflict. In industrial 
and international disputes, for example, it is not at all 
uncommon for a plan to be agreed upon in which each 
party yields a portion of his extreme claims, and a com- 

20It may be objected that life would be far from ideal if every- 
one were of the same opinion about everything, and this is no doubt 
in a sense quite true. But there is little danger that this condition will 
ever be attained in this world, and all that is requisite is that the 
thinker should keep constantly before his mind the goal of the unity 
of all truth. After all, it is through “the strife of systems” that this 
unity is to be won. Each of us, finite beings that we are, will have his 
own peculiar and distinctive vision of the truth, and his own particu- 
lar interests in the truth to emphasize, and this in itself will yield 


all the variety necessary to make life more than bearable for many 
ages of ages to come. 
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promise which brings the dispute to a conclusion is 
reached—a wage scale higher than that first insisted 
upon by the employer and lower than that first de- 
manded by the employees, or a boundary line lying be- 
tween those claimed respectively by the two contend- 
ing nations, etc., is accepted by both parties. But in 
philosophical matters, a compromise between two op- 
posing theories is rarely the true solution of the antithe- 
sis, and the acceptance of such a compromise is nothing 
more than an acknowledgment of failure to solve it at 
all. Not only does it leave the antithesis as sharply 
drawn as before, in no way softening the situation, 
but it has the additional defect that by accepting a com- 
promise we run the risk of losing the really distinctive 
and valuable truths of each extreme. As a matter of 
fact, rarely, if ever, does the truth of any controversy 
lie in the middle ground between the extremes: on the 
contrary, in any worth-while controversy there is bound 
to be a great deal of valuable truth in each extreme 
which must be sacrificed if a compromise is to be ac- 
cepted. The only real Reconciliation of an antithesis, 
then, involves a recognition of whatever elements of 
truth may lie in esther of the extremes. 

Following out our earlier symbolization, we may 
take as the motto of the method of Compromise the 
expression, “Neither A nor B, (but C)”; and of the 
method of Reconciliation, “Not only A, but also B.” 
If we run over our examples of the “fallacy of antithe- 
sis” quoted above, and almost any others of which we 
may happen to think, we may apply the suggested 
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principles, and I think will find in most cases that, in 
a general way at least, the true solution will lie along 
the lines indicated. The mystic, for example, tends to 
adopt the Compromise method as a way out of the 
controversy between authoritarian and rationalist: 
“Neither authority nor reason is the source of spiritual 
truth, but immediate ineffable experience.” He is the 
true “radical empiricist,” and like all radical empiricism 
his theory is an attempt to get out of a difficulty rather 
than to overcome it. I am not contending against mys- 
ticism as a practice, for as such I admire and extol it, 
but only against it as a final and complete theory of 
knowledge. To rely on mysticism alone is to expose 
oneself to the danger of fanaticism and superstition, 
as all the great practicing mystics have themselves rec- 
ognized full well, just as to rely on one’s sense alone is 
to subject oneself to possible illusions and other errors: 
in each case we need both authority and reason acting 
together to save us from these dangers. So the religious 
man of ordinary common sense does not seek for a 
“middle ground” between the practice of prayer and 
the practice of medicine, but when sickness threatens 
calls upon both God and the physician: he does not 
find his religion in some via media between creed and 
life, but in the intelligent practice of his creed im his 
daily life: he does not deny both science and the Bible 
in disgust with both, but sees clearly the distinction of 
viewpoint between them, the equal authority of each 
in its proper field, and the impossibility of any final 
conflict between them: he does not, finally, look for a 
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religion which is neither stern nor pitiful, but for one 
which knows when to be stern and when to be pitiful. 
(b) The Eclectic Method. But the attempt to recon- 
cile the Antithesis may take either of two forms—an 
eclectic form or a synthetic form. Eclecticism is any 
attempt to combine the positive contributions of the 
two theories just as they are—either by selecting what 
‘seems worthy and rejecting the remainder, or by ap- 
portioning the truth between the two antagonists. Its 
formula is, “Partly A and partly B,” or “A plus B.” 
This also is a favorite method in industrial and other 
practical disputes. If the labor union draws up a sched- 
ule of demands including higher wages and shorter 
hours, and the employer insists upon lower wages and 
longer hours, the expedient may finally be adopted of 
higher wages and longer hours, partially satisfying each 
contestant. So, in the Evolution-Genesis controversy, 
the eclectic may accept the theory of evolution so far 
as it applies to the inorganic, vegetable, and lower ani- 
mal kingdoms, but reject the Darwinian view of the de- 
scent of man; or he may accept the first account of 
creation in the book of Genesis, and reject the account 
in the second chapter; or he may combine these two 
ways of apportioning the truth. In the matter of au- 
thority and reason, the eclectic may accept the au- 
thority of the first five centuries of the Church only, 
and rely on reason in his opinions regarding events 
since the Fourth General Council; or he may accept 
the authority of Luther or Calvin, but reject that of 
St. Athanasius and St. Thomas Aquinas. Or in cases of 
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sickness, he may be satisfied with prayer in the ordi- 
nary minor maladies of life, but forget to pray and rely 
purely on human science when severe illness threatens, 
only to return to religion as a last resort when death 
seems imminent and science can do no more. 

Any attempt to solve a controversy by the eclectic 
method will be liable to three dangers or defects—in- 
consistency, false emphasis, and lack of unity. Each of 
the selected portions of the contending theories may be 
quite satisfactory in itself, and yet the various portions 
may be totally out of harmony with one another. Fur- 
thermore, without the help of a unitary guiding princi- 
ple in reconciling the antitheses, the investigator is 
liable to emphasize the points in each theory which es- 
pecially appeal to him, subordinating what may really 
be of more value for the final solution. Finally, as a 
result of the two dangers named above, any eclectic 
combination of opposing doctrines is an instable com- 
pound, and lacks the unity characteristic of a true syn- 
thesis. 

For example, psychophysical dualism, which solves 
the spiritualism-materialism antithesis by dividing the 
world between two separate and distinct substances, 
thus substituting for the doctrines that ‘Reality is ma- 
terial only” and that “Reality is spiritual only,” the 
teaching that “Reality is partly material and partly 
spiritual,” ends by giving us two independent worlds 
instead of one, and making any real interaction be- 
tween them impossible. And in a similar fashion a fa- 
vorite solution of the mechanism-teleology controversy, 
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which gives inorganic nature to mechanical science, but 
insists that purpose rather than cause governs the be- 
havior of organisms—or assigns the material world to 
science, but reserves the realm of mind for philosophy 
—is subject to the same criticism. No, cries the syn- 
thetist, Reality is all mind and all matter, all causal 
and all purposive, all scientific material and all philo- 
sophical material. Let us see what are the requirements 
and ideals of such a synthesis. 

(c) The Synthetic Method of reconciliation consists 
in a critical study of the actual truths contained in each 
of the opposing theories, and a recognition of them as 
phases of the complete truth. Its ideal is the unity 
rather than merely the combination of two distinct 
theories. Its formula is, “Wholly A and wholly B”— 
“AB,” not “A -+ B.” Such a method is by no means 
exempt, of course, from the danger of falling into in- 
consistency, but with unity as the end kept constantly 
in view the investigator is put more definitely on his 
guard against this error than is the case with any of 
the former methods. In applying these principles, the 
synthetist settles the Evolution-Genesis controversy, 
for example, by accepting the evolutionary hypothesis 
throughout the entire realm of nature as a scientific 
doctrine, and the creation account in Genesis as a 
poetic presentation of the spiritual truth that the uni- 
verse is dependent upon God for its existence—in other 
words, he accepts both evolution and creation as two 
phases of one truth, science and religion in general as 
concerned with different aspects of the same universe. 
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And similarly with the other religio-scientific antithe- 
ses: authority and reason, prayer and medicine, ac- 
company one another as correlative criteria of truth 
and therapeutic practice respectively. 

We may sum up our study of the various methods of 
treating dichotomies in the following table and dia- 
gram: 


TABLE XVII 


I. THESIS (naive view): “A.” 
II. ANTITHESIS (reaction against naive view): “Not A, but B.” 
(SB) 
III, SOLUTIONS OF ANTITHESIS— 
1. COMPROMISE: “Neither A nor B.” (“C.’’) 
2. RECONCILIATION: “Not only A, but also B.” 
a. Eclecticism: “Partly A and partly B.” (“A+B.”) 
b. Synthesis: “Wholly A and wholly B.” (“AB.”) 


ANTITHES!S ye ar Biase nap ee B 
mane p | wx y 
COMPROMISE S 
rade fey Sm 
ECLECTICISM 
m eo Ff AZ 
SYNTHESIS AB 


3. Application of the Principles to the Dichotomies. Let 
us now apply the foregoing principles to some of the 
more important dichotomies of Part I. 

(a) Being vs. Becoming. The ancient Ionian philoso- 
phers assumed that Reality must be one static material 
Substance (Thesis = Being, the One, Matter). At first 
this is an “assumption,” the “naive view” of things, 
rather than a theory; but it develops into a formal 
tenet with the Eleatic school. The problem of Change 
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first appears in the controversy between Parmenides, 
who first (if we ignore Xenophanes) exalts Being as 
alone real (Thesis), and Heraclitus, to whom all is con- 
stant change (Antithesis = Becoming). The need of 
solving this antithesis leads to a second problem, that 
of Quantity, in which doubt is cast on the truth of the 
earlier assumption that the reality underlying phe- 
nomena must be one. This assumption becomes a defi- 
nite theory with Zeno (Thesis = The One), and arouses 
the opposing theory of the pluralists, Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras, that reality is not One but Many (An- 
tithesis), the Atomists representing the most radical de- 
velopment of this view. Through this concept of the 
Many the dichotomy of Being vs. Becoming finds an 
eclectic reconciliation, in the theory that change is due 
to a composition and dissolution of elements or atoms: 
Being resides in the Many, Becoming in the relations 
among the Many (“Partly Being and partly Becom- 
ing”). The only truly synthetic view, however, is that 
which regards Being and Becoming rather as codrdi- 
nate phases of all reality: all things flow (Dynamism), 
but they are things just the same. 

In recent philosophy the eclectic position is repre- 
sented by F. C.S. Schiller in his Riddles of the Sphinx,” 
in which he offers the thought that the world-process is 
a passage from timeless non-Being through temporal 
Becoming to eternal Being; that Time, Change, and 
Becoming are but a stage on the way to a changeless 
and eternal state of perfect Being. This “perfect state,” 


21 Cf. the essay on “Activity and Substance” in his Humanism. 
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however, is not one of inactivity (which would be 
non-Being again), but of unceasing and unchanging ac- 
tivity. A synthetic view would gladly accept this inter- 
pretation of the Perfect State, but would prefer to re- 
gard Eternity as that which comprehends all Time, 
than either as the timeless (Antithesis) or as that which 
lies beyond time (Eclecticism). 

(b) The One and the Many. Passing now to a con- 
sideration of the problem of Quantity, or of the One 
and the Many: we have noted how Thales and his 
immediate followers start with the assumption which 
under Parmenides and Zeno becomes the doctrine of 
absolute Monism (Thesis), and how the difficulty of 
accounting for change and motion led Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras and later the Atomists on to the opposing 
doctrine of extreme Pluralism (Antithesis). Modern 
philosophy offers a large variety of options on both 
sides of this dichotomy—on the one hand, the dual 
monism of Spinoza, the spiritual monism or pantheism 
of Bradley, the materialistic monism of Haeckel, the 
neutral monism of Bergson; and, on the other hand, 
the dualistic pluralism of Descartes and now of J. B. 
Pratt, spiritualistic pluralism or panpsychism, ma- 
terialistic pluralism or atomism, neutral pluralism or 
neo-realism. 

Between the two extremes, pluralistic personal ideal- 
ism offers a compromise in its description of reality as 
a system of persons, rather than as a mere aggregate of 
independent elements on the one hand, or as single 
Person or Substance on the other: this is still a plural- 
ism, but one of a moderate type leaning toward but not 
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quite approaching a real unity. But after all, the con- 
cept of a system can never be more than a halfway 
house between that of an aggregate and that of an un- 
differentiated unity: yet how are we to secure this 
unity without falling into the “block-universe” concep- 
tion which destroys the reality of the parts? What we 
may call Plural Monism offers a true synthesis in dis- 
tinguishing ultimate from derived reality: with monism 
it admits that reality is ultimately One, in that all else 
that exists owes its existence solely to this One; but 
with pluralism it insists as strongly on the distinct and 
unique, though derived, reality of every true individual, 
whereas all extreme monisms regard the Many as but 
modes, aspects, or appearances of the One. Theism, of 
course, is a form of plural monism, though a plural 
monist may not necessarily regard the One as personal 
as the theist does: theistic pluralistic “personal ideal- 
ism,” on the other hand, views God merely as the Ideal 
or Standard of the system, and not its Source (¢.g., 
Leibniz and Howison), and so is not an adequate syn- 
thesis of monism and pluralism. To plural monism, 
then, reality as a whole is describable as a system of 
entities, but as a system derived from a single Source. 


TABLE XVIII 
SOLUTIONS OF THE QUANTITATIVE PROBLEM 


I. THESIS = Absolute Monism: Reality is One. 
Il. ANTITHESIS = Extreme Pluralism: Reality is Many. 
Ill. 1. COMPROMISE = Personal Idealism: Reality is a System of 
Many Units. 
2b. SYNTHESIS = Plural Monism: Reality is ultimately One, 
secondarily Many. 
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(c) Form vs. Matter. Another assumption of the 
early Ionian philosophers, as we have seen (3a), is that 
all reality is material—both in the sense in which we 
distinguish Matter from Form, and also in that in 
which it is distinguished from Spirit. With Pythagoras 
we have apparently the first introduction of the concept 
of Form into philosophy: Number is the formal, rather 
than the material, principle of all things. This does not 
involve as yet a conscious dichotomy of Matter and 
Form, since probably even Pythagoras thought of num- 
bers as material principles, but only that in point of 
fact the Milesians represent the Thesis (= Matter) 
and the Pythagoreans the Antithesis (= Form) of this 
distinction. With the earlier pre-Socratic pluralists the 
dichotomy becomes conscious: in the system of Em- 
pedocles the “four elements” or “roots of all things” 
are the material units and Love and Hate the formative 
principles, with Anaxagoras the homoiomeries are the 
material units and Mind the formative principle. Their 
systems, however, are eclectic dualisms, Form and 
Matter being given equal recognition, indeed, but being 
thought of as distinct sets of principles dividing the 
world between them. With Leucippus and Democritus 
we have a return to materialism, with Plato a revival of 
eclectic dualism, and it is not until Aristotle that a true 
synthesis is found. 

In the Peripatetic philosophy, every actual created 
being is at once Matter and Form. The synthesis seems 
to break down at the two ends, but this is not really 
true of its terminus a quo: pure Matter is potential be- 
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ing merely, non-existent until infused with Form from 
above; and it is this infusion with Form which the 
theist calls creation—the bringing into actuality of that 
which without that act would be potential merely, and 
so non-existent. The definition of God as Pure Form, 
however, does seem to destroy the completeness of the 
synthesis: that He is Pure Actuality may be granted, 
but actuality is rather the union of Matter and Form 
than identical with Form alone. God, then, to be actual 
at all must contain an element of Matter—in the sense, 
that is to say, in which this term is opposed to Form. 
The Christian doctrine of the Trinity may accordingly 
be interpreted in terms of this analysis: God is “ma- 
terially’”’ One Substance, but Tri-Personal in “Form.” 

(d) Spirit vs. Matter. The Ionian assumption that 
all reality is material in the sense in which this term 
is opposed to “spiritual” becomes an explicit theory 
(Thesis = Materialism) with the Atomists, and arouses 
as its Antithesis the Spiritualism of Plato and later of 
Plotinus. The first attempted solution of this antithesis 
is found in the theory of (psychophysical) Dualism, 
which regards both mind and matter as ultimately real 
and irreducible, hence representing an eclectic solution 
of the psychophysical problem. Contemporary Neutral 
Monism offers a compromise between Materialism and 
Mentalism in its doctrine that neither mind nor matter 
is ultimate, but that they are either developments of 
some neutral energy (the Bergsonian form of the 
theory), or combinations of neutral elements (Neo-Re- 
alism). A true synthesis can be found only in some 
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form of Dual Monism, which will recognize mind and 
matter as equally real but as reducible to unity. The 
chief difficulty which must be met in establishing such 
a synthesis is that of maintaining the balance between 
the mental and physical aspects of reality. Only the 
founder of dual monism, Spinoza, has fully succeeded 
in accomplishing this, all later forms either overempha- 
sizing one or the other aspect (e.g., Schelling, Haeckel), 
or else falling into agnosticism as to the nature of the 
ultimate reality (e¢.g., Spencer). Spinoza’s own system, 
however, is one-sided in its quantitative monism, and 
so fails as a thoroughly synthetic view of the universe. 

The solution of the dilemma is to be found in a rec- 
ognition of that distinction between spirit and mind, 
spiritualism and mentalism, on which we have already 
insisted (II, 2). Mentalism and Materialism are one- 
sided in making either mind or matter an objective 
noumenon, and subordinating the other to it as phe- 
nomenon: Dualism is defective in regarding mind and 
matter as distinct noumena: a thorough Dual Monism 
will recognize them as codrdinate objective phenomenal 
expressions of a spiritual noumenal reality which is it- 
self Subject. Such a doctrine is a Spiritualism, indeed, 
but overcomes the one-sidedness of both Mentalism and 
Materialism, and the defects of Dualism and Neutral 
Monism, while recognizing at the same time the objec- 
tive character of both Mind and Matter, and the su- 
premacy of Subject. Thus— 
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TABLE XIX 
SOLUTIONS OF THE PSYCHOPHYSICAL PROBLEM 


I. THESIS = Materialism: Reality Matter only. (Matter = 
Noumenon: Mind = Phenomenon.) 
Il. ANTITHESIS = Mentalism: Reality Mind only. (Mind= 
Noumenon: Matter = Phenomenon.) 
III. r. COMPROMISE = Neutral Monism: Reality = neither Mind 
nor matter. (Mind and Matter = Phenomena only.) 
2a. ECLECTICISM = Dualism: Reality= partly Mind and 
partly Matter (Mind + Matter). (Mind and Matter = 
distinct Noumena, irreducible to unity.) 

b. SYNTHESIS = Dual Monism: Reality = wholly Mind and 
wholly Matter (Mind-Matter). (Mind and Matter= 
Phenomena, reducible to noumenal unity.) Spiritual- 
ism = special form: Spirit (Subject) = Noumenon; 
Mind-Matter (Object) = Phenomenon.?? 


(e) God and the World. Theories of the nature of 
God are distinguished primarily according to the rela- 
tion which they assume to subsist between God and the 
world. Pantheism and Deism represent the two ex- 
tremes of Thesis and Antithesis—the former exaggerat- 
ing the Immanence of God at the expense of His Tran- 
scendence, and ending in a complete identification of 
God and the world (Acosmism: e.g., Spinoza); the lat- 
ter exaggerating the Transcendence of God at the ex- 
pense of His Immanence, and resulting in such a sharp 

22Or Monism in its various forms may be taken as Thesis (no 
real distinction between mind and matter), Dualism as Antithesis (no 
unity between mind and matter), and Dual Monism as Synthesis 
(phenomenal distinction between mind and matter, but both reduci- 
ble to noumenal unity). The primitive conception of the soul as 


flame, breath, shadow, etc., may be denominated Dual Materialism, 
and is a compromise between dualism and materialism. 
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dualism between God and the world as to render any 
vital relation between them impossible. The former 
doctrine we may designate Theocosmic Monism, the 
latter Theocosmic Dualism. Between these two ex- 
tremes, all possible forms of compromise have been 
offered, ranging from the mildly dualistic anthropo- 
morphism of popular religion to the monistically in- 
clined World-Soul theory (Theéncosmism) of the 
ancients and of many moderns. Popular anthropomor- 
phism exaggerates the Divine Transcendence, but re- 
tains the idea of interaction between God and the world: 
Theéncosmism makes God the indwelling Spirit of the 
universe, and so purely immanent, but (at least in some 
of its forms) admits the reality of finite personality 
and perhaps matter as distinct from God. 

An approach to an eclectic theory is found in the 
Panentheism of Krause, which teaches that all things 
are in God, but that the Divine Reality extends beyond 
the confines of the psychophysical universe: God, 
therefore, is partly immanent (since if the world is en- 
tirely in God, God is found throughout the entire uni- 
verse), and partly transcendent (7.e., so far as God ex- 
tends beyond the world); but the Personality of God is 
denied, and the doctrine therefore falls short of being 
a complete synthesis of Pantheism and Deism. Such a 
complete synthesis is found, however, in Theism, or 
Theocosmic Dual Monism, which regards God as wholly 
immanent in the world in His activity, and yet as 
wholly transcendent in His essence; combining the dis- 
tinctness of God from the world which Pantheism, Pan- 
entheism, and Theéncosmism alike deny, and the inter- 
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action between God and the world denied by Deism; 
retaining Personality in God, but purging this idea of 
the taint of anthropomorphism. 


TABLE XX 
SOLUTIONS OF THE THEOCOSMIC PROBLEM 


I. THESIS = Pantheism: God=Immanent only, and identical 
with the universe. 
Il. ANTITHESIS = Deism: God= Transcendent only, and unre- 
lated to the universe. 
Ill. 1. COMPROMISE =i. Theéncosmism: God=Immanent only, 
but not identical with the universe. 
ui. Anthropomorphism: God= Transcendent only, but 
related to the universe. 
2a. ECLECTICISM = Panentheism: God=partly Immanent 
(so far as He is in the world) and partly Transcendent 
(so far as He extends beyond the world). 
b. SYNTHESIS = Theism: God = wholly Immanent (as active 
in the world) and wholly Transcendent (as essentially 
Personal). 


ILLUSTRA een Pan er aes 


Partheis sin 
God 

, oc 
Werld 


Theéncosmsam Ponentheisr1 Anthropaomorphism 


Explanation. The figures represent Pantheism and Deism as at op- 
posite extremes of thought, Theism as the complete synthesis of 
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these, and the other doctrines as intermediate between them. The 
letters signify as follows: 

a. God as Transcendent. 

eae as Immanent. 
World as indwelt by God. 

c. World as distinct from God. 
All three factors are essential to a synthetic view of God and the 
world in their mutual relations, as represented by Theism. Pantheism 
lacks both a and c; Theéncosmism lacks a, and Panentheism lacks c. 
But whereas Deism regards the world as originally created by God, 
but as having no longer any relations with Him; Anthropomorphism 
admits a continuous imterrelation between them, substituting this for 
the doctrine of Immanence. 


In the field of Christian theology, the doctrine of the 
Trinity is the synthesis of Polytheism (including Tri- 
theism, as in certain phases of modern Hindu theology) 
and Unitarianism (including the Hebrew and Moham- 
medan conceptions). Trinitarianism is a Plural Mono- 
theism, laying emphasis on the Unity of God as against 
all forms of polytheism, but insisting also on the inner 
complexity of the one Divine Nature. Monarchianism, 
as a transitional stage between polytheism and mono- 
theism, teaching that there are many gods but that one 
of these is king or father of gods and men (e.g., Zeus, 
Jupiter, Odin), is an eclecticism in that it accepts a 
plurality of gods, and combines with this the idea of 
one supreme deity, without actually reducing the plu- 
rality to a unity. Sabellianism or Modalism, on the 
other hand, which teaches that what are known as the 
Three “Persons” of the Godhead are not really persons 
but merely “modes” or manifestations of One Person, 
is a compromise between Unitarianism and Tritheism; 
as would be any theory which exaggerates the Triper- 
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sonality of God at the expense of His Unity, without 
absolutely denying the latter (a good deal of popular 
Trinitarianism falls under this condemnation). 

Again, the Catholic and orthodox doctrine of the 
Person of Christ is distinctly and historically a syn- 
thetic doctrine. The Socinian, Unitarian, or “humanita- 
rian” conception of Christ as “mere man,” Divinely in- 
spired prophet, etc., may be set as Thesis over against 
the Docetic and Apollinarian conceptions, which accept 
His Deity but reject His Humanity, as Antithesis. The 
Nestorian heresy, which distinguished a Divine and a 
human personality in Christ, and the Eutychean heresy, 
which taught that Christ’s nature was a mixture of Di- 
vine and human, represent attempts to reconcile these 
opposed doctrines by the eclectic method; whereas 
Arianism, which made Christ a semi-divine but not ab- 
solutely Divine being, Monothelitism, which regarded 
Him as only partly human, and the older forms of 
Christian Unitarianism, represent compromises be- 
tween the two.”* The Catholic doctrine that Christ is 
“Very God and very Man,” in two Natures but One Di- 
vine Person, is one of the most perfect examples in his- 
tory of a complete synthesis of various positions. 


28 'The theory of intermediary beings between God and the world 
—e.g., the Logos and Powers of Philo, the Nous and Psyche of Ploti- 
nus—of which Arianism is the most famous Christian variety, is in 
every case an attempt to bridge an impassable chasm by the com- 
promise method. The Catholic Church came to the only logical con- 
clusion that if God and man are of different natures at all, the only 
way of “reconciling” them (synthetically, as we would say) is by 
means of some Being Who is at once God and Man. Modern Unitari- 
anism, denying the premise stated, makes man himself divine, and 
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(f) Nature vs. Man. The chief difficulty with regard 
to the nature-man dichotomy is in avoiding the mate- 
rialistic absorption of man into nature, ignoring the 
distinctions between man and the lower creation alto- 
gether, on the one hand; and the anti-scientific tend- 
ency to reject the evolutionary origin of the human spe- 
cies in the desire to exalt the human spirit over nature, 
on the other. Man, according to this view, must be 
either wholly and solely a divine creation, having no 
affinity with the beasts (Thesis); or wholly and solely 
a product of evolution, having no essential diversity 
from the beasts (Antithesis). This is the central issue 
in the Fundamentalist-Modernist dispute. Most of the 
popular theology which has not succumbed to contem- 
porary “Fundamentalism” is eclectic in its willingness 
to admit the evolutionary origin of man’s bodily nature, 
while insisting on the divine origin of the human soul; 
but in this it is teaching a psychophysical dualism 
which destroys the unity of the individual. Our previ- 
ous analysis of human nature (II, 3), however, points 
the way toward a synthetic solution of the nature-man 
dichotomy, in its teaching that man is both wholly spir- 
itual as noumenon and wholly psychophysical as phe- 
so annihilates the problem of reconciling the dichotomy: earlier Uni- 
tarianism took the other horn of the dilemma, dwelling rather on the 
logical inconceivability of uniting in one being such diverse natures 
as Deity and humanity. From this standpoint, the former of these 
two varieties of Unitarianism represents the Thesis of no differentia- 
tion between God and man, the latter the Antithesis of no recon- 
ciliation between them: the Catholic doctrine synthetizes the two by 


accepting both the distinction between God and man, and their recon- 
ciliation in Christ the God-Man. 
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nomenon,”* and that as such he is at once and wholly a 
product of evolution and a divine creation. 

(g) Subject vs. Object. The importance of the Sub- 
ject is a recent discovery in philosophy. Up to the time 
of Kant, the self is regarded as merely an object among 
objects, and the category of substance as applicable 
with equal adequacy to persons and to things. Hume’s 
arguments against the existence of the self are the logi- 
cal result of his failure and that of his predecessors and 
contemporaries to appreciate the significance of the 
subject-nature of that self,and his conclusion is on pre- 
Kantian principles convincing. With Kant for the first 
time we find a recognition of this primal truth that the 
Self is a Subject of thought, not merely an object, but 
only at the expense of neglecting the all but equally 
important truth that the self is an object as well as a 
subject; and we have as a consequence the theory of 
the Pure Ego or Pure Subject, which is as erroneous 
as the earlier doctrine of the self as mere object. In 
recent years the pendulum has swung back again, and 
once more we find the subject-nature of the self for- 
gotten or denied. The two one-sided views of the self as 
object alone (Thesis) and as subject alone (Antithesis 
—“not object but subject”) find reconciliation, how- 
ever, in the complete conception of the Self as Subject- 
Object (Synthesis—“‘not only object, but also subject,” 
“wholly subject and wholly object”); and the eclectic 
view of reality at large as made up of things or pure 
objects and selves or pure subjects is transcended in 


?4V. our treatment of the noumenon-phenomenon dichotomy, inf. 


(k). 
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the synthetic doctrine of the Absolute as Universal Sub- 
ject-Object. 

(h) Substance and Attribute. The first philosophers, 
as we have seen, taught that underlying the changing 
attributes of things there is an abiding Substance (The- 
sis), and this doctrine persists with little opposition 
down to the eighteenth century. The criticism of 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume led step by step to the 
complete denial of Substance, and the regarding of 
things as a mere aggregate, collection, or “bundle” of 
attributes (Antithesis). Locke’s own view, of whose 
uniqueness he never seems to have had an inkling, is 
an eclectic dualism, substance being an “unknowable 
somewhat” set over against the attributes of things to 
hold them together. The synthetic view, which is after 
all but a modern refinement of the original one, regards 
Substance as the unity of the attributes. 

(k) Phenomenon vs. Noumenon. The Kantian dis- 
tinction of phenomenon vs. noumenon, and the conse- 
quent Ritschlian distinction between judgments of fact 
and judgments of value, are essentially eclectic; and 
the same may be said of Minsterberg’s sharp antithe- 
sis between the mechanistic world of the sciences and 
the teleological world of metaphysics. To admit this, 
however, is not to deny the validity of the distinctions, 
but rather to admit it and therefore to continue dissat- 
isfied with anything less than a complete synthesis. 

The theory that all things are exactly what they are 
experienced to be (“radical” or “immediate” empiri- 
cism), that there is no distinction between phenomena 
and noumena, or rather that all phenomena ere nou- 
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mena, we may take as Thesis (“Noumena are all”— 
Pannoumenism) ; the doctrine that all we can know are 
phenomena, or things as they appear to our conscious- 
ness, and that we can never know whether there are 
any things beyond phenomena or not (Phenomenal- 
ism—‘Phenomena are all”) becomes Antithesis; the 
theory that the “world of phenomena” and the “world 
of noumena” are distinct “worlds,” that we know that 
there are noumena but can not know anything about 
them (Kantian and Spencerian agnosticism), is, as we 
have seen, an Eclecticism (Reality = Phenomena ++ 
Noumena); a true Synthesis must view the world of 
phenomena as a true manifestation to the senses and to 
introspection of the world of noumena—they consti- 
tute one “world,” but every reality is something more 
than what appears, something more than “mere” phe- 
nomenon (Transcendentalism). The Roycean distinc- 
tion between the world of description and the world of 
appreciation is such a synthesis, avoiding the extremes 
of Kant’s and Minsterberg’s eclectic dualisms. 

So with the Fact-Value dichotomy. Before Ritschl, 
the distinction was not yet made—all is Fact (Thesis) ; 
the famous German theologian introduces his separa- 
tion between science and religion on the basis of the 
Fact-Value opposition, and we have an eclectic dualism 
in this field as Antithesis. Those of us who reject 
Ritschlianism, however, yet realize the importance of 
the distinction, refuse to admit that “Values” are any 
the less real than “Facts”—rather, we insist, are they 
even more real. The distinction is not so much between 
valueless facts and unreal values, as between phe- 
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nomena or facts, which in themselves are valueless 
(“mere,” “brute,” facts), and noumena or value-reali- 
ties. For science, facts are objects of interest for their 
own sake; but for religion, facts are of interest only so 
far as they reveal to us deeper underlying Values. In- 
stead of identifying “fact” with “reality,” then, and 
opposing to it “values” as “unreal,” the synthetic view 
identifies ultimate reality with Values and derived re- 
ality with Facts, but views the latter as true manifesta- 
tions of the world of Values or noumena. 

(1) Mechanism vs. Finalism. The Cause-Purpose di- 
chotomy, though an offshoot of the preceding one, de- 
serves separate treatment because of its unusual im- 
portance. The antithetical theories are (1) Mechanism, 
the view that all phenomena without exception are the 
effects of previous causes, and that the universe at large 
is a system of causes and effects; and (2) Finalism, the 
doctrine that all phenomena are means toward the at- 
tainment of ends, and that the universe at large is a 
system of ends. Like other antitheses, this one is more 
apparent than real: to accept finalism does not involve 
the rejection of mechanism, unless the latter is defined 
to be the theory that phenomena are fully accounted 
for as effects of previous causes (extreme mechanism). 
In this case, the issue becomes a clear-cut one: Is the 
succession of natural phenomena directed blindly by 
mere mechanical laws, or it is directed intelligently to- 
ward some ultimate end? Is the course of the world’s 
history a mere purposeless succession of causes and ef- 
fects, or has it a purpose and a meaning? This consti- 
tutes what is commonly known as the problem of tele- 
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ology, and an acceptance of the second member of each 
pair of alternatives does not derogate from the truth of 
the mechanistic theory so far as the latter legitimately 
goes. . 

The usual solution of this problem, except by those 
who take the position of “extreme mechanism” as 
above defined, is an eclectic one—namely, that part of 
the world is controlled entirely by causal laws, and part 
by teleological principles. The dividing line is drawn 
at different points—between inorganic and organic na- 
ture (as with Kant in his third Critique), between in- 
fra-human nature and the world of human activity (as 
in the Cartesian philosophy), or between the material 
world and consciousness (as with William McDougall 
and H. Wildon Carr)—but in each case a sharp line 
is drawn somewhere. We hear it stated, for example, 
that whereas it is perfectly possible to explain the phe- 
nomena of inorganic nature in purely mechanical terms, 
vital phenomena do not lend themselves wholly to that 
type of explanation, but are determined in part at least 
by some special “vital force” or “entelechy” which is not 
mechanistic in character (neo-vitalism). Or it may be 
maintained that only material phenomena are explica- 
ble in causal terms, but that the appearance of con- 
sciousness introduces a new factor which is directed by 
the idea of purpose rather than of cause (neo-animism). 
Or, finally, one may admit that conscious or quasi-con- 
scious phenomena in animals are subject to causal ex- 
planation while insisting that se/f-consciousness in man 
is super-causal (Cartesianism). But each of these di- 
visions introduces an unreal dualism in our universe, 
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which is fatal both to science, whose causal interests 
will brook no limitation, and to philosophy, whose con- 
cern for teleology is. quite as vital. Modern psychology 
(and I exclude behaviorism from this statement) has 
shown conclusively that even mental life is amenable 
to causal study, and philosophical investigation reveals 
as conclusively that even inorganic nature bears evi- 
dence of purpose (immanent tendencies toward ends, 
if not preéstablished external design). 

The only truly synthetic solution of the problem of 
teleology is that which admits the universal truth 
of both mechanism and finalism—that all phenomena 
without exception are at the same time explicable in 
terms of causes (i.€., of other phenomena) and inter- 
pretable in terms of ends (7.e., of noumena). The 
mechanistic view of the world is essential for science, 
and the teleological view for philosophy, and the two 
are perfectly compatible with each other (Cf. I, 9). In 
other words, to paraphrase and at the same time tran- 
scend Leibniz (Monadology 79 and 87), the two king- 
doms, that of causes and that of ends, that of nature 
and that of spirit, are not merely in harmony, but are 
one kingdom. 

One word before leaving this problem. The philo- 
sophical controversy over teleology should not be con- 
fused, as it so easily may be and so frequently is, with 
the purely scientific controversy among contemporary 
biologists between the mechanists and the vitalists. 
This latter controversy must be settled by the biologists 
themselves, and philosophers have no right whatever to 
interfere in it. Both biological theories are perfectly 
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compatible with the broader philosophical mechanism. 
Biological mechanism holds that all vital phenomena 
are wholly explicable in physicochemical terms; vital- 
ism, that vital phenomena are not wholly explicable in 
physicochemical terms, but are determined in part by 
some force or agent which is not physicochemical in 
constitution. The latter theory does not violate the 
broader philosophical mechanism, so long as this vital 
agent is recognized as being merely “additive’””’® to the 
physicochemical forces, and not contradictory of them: 
only when this vital agent is thought of as interfering 
with the natural causes (‘“‘extreme vitalism’”) is the 
theory in conflict with philosophical mechanism. In the 
former case, predictions may be made by applying a 
knowledge of the various kinds of causes; but in the 
view of extreme vitalism, the future is quite unpre- 
dictable. 

To avoid this confusion it may be desirable to give 
up the term “mechanism” in philosophy and in general 
science altogether, leaving it to the biologists and to 
the physicochemists themselves, and to substitute for 
it in philosophical discussions some such term as ‘“de- 
terminism.” By this would be meant the view that all 
phenomena are rigidly determined by previous causes; 
and opposed to it we should have the theory of indeter- 
minism—that some phenomena at least are not rigidly 
determined by causes. Both biological mechanism and 
“additive vitalism” are deterministic, and only “extreme 
vitalism” is indeterministic. The controversy between 


25 V. Marvin, Philosophical Review, November, 1918; and cf. arti- 
cle by Warren in same number. 
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scientific determinism and scientific indeterminism as 
thus defined is quite distinct from the controversy over 
teleology: either determinist or indeterminist may ad- 


TABLE XXI 


SOLUTION OF THE CAUSE-PURPOSE DICHOTOMY 


PROBLEM OF 
CAUSE 
Deterministic 
(All phenomena = de- 

termined by causes) 


Indeterministic 
(Some phenomena at 
least = not determined 
by causes) 


Deterministic 
(As above) 


Ts 


Il. 


Ii. 


THESIS = 
Mechanism: All _phe- 
nomena = fully ac- 
counted for as effects 
of previous causes 
(€.g., philosophical 
Naturalism) .* 


Extreme 


ANTITHESIS = Pure 
Finalism: All __ phe- 
nomena = fully ac- 


counted for as means 
toward the attainment 
of ends (e.g., religious 
“Fundamentalism’’). 


2a. ECLECTICISM = 
Mechano-Finalistic Du- 
alism: Some __ phe- 
nomena = merely ef- 
fects of previous 
causes; some phe- 
nomena = means to- 
ward the attainment of 
ends (é.g., extreme 
biological Vitalism ; 
Neo-Animism in psy- 
chology). 

b. SYNTHESIS = 
Teleodeterminism: All 
phenomena = at the 
same time explicable in 
terms of causes, and 
interpretable in terms 
of ends.* 


PROBLEM OF 
PURPOSE 
Anti-Finalistic 
(No phenomena = ex- 

pressions of purpose) 


Finalistic 
(Some phenomena at 
least = expressions of 
purpose) 


Finalistic 
(As above) 


* Both Mechanism and “additive” Vitalism in biology are compati- 
ble with either of these philosophical positions—Extreme Mechanism 


or Teleodeterminism. 
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mit, or either may reject, purposes in nature. Our own 
synthetic doctrine is both deterministic and finalistic, 
and so may be denominated Teleodeterminism: natu- 
ralism in philosophy is deterministic but anti-finalistic; 
pre-scientific and anti-scientific religious philosophies 
(e.g., contemporary “fundamentalism”) are finalistic 
but indeterministic (‘pure finalism”); and the eclectic 
doctrines discussed above are indeterministic, but 
partly finalistic and partly anti-finalistic. 

(m) The Actual vs. the Ideal. The distinction be- 
tween the actual and the ideal calls for little comment 
in the present connection. Pessimism in ethical and re- 
ligious philosophy and Naturalism in art and literature 
are forms of pure Actualism (Thesis)—Optimism and 
Idealism represent the opposite viewpoint (Antithe- 
sis); doctrines which set this present evil world over 
against some perfect heaven far off in space, this pres- 
ent degenerate time over against a past or future golden 
age, are eclectic in their treatment of the relation be- 
tween good and evil in the universe; whereas a syn- 
thetic view sees the ideal shining through the actual at 
all points, and recognizes each to be a phase of the one 
great reality. 


4. Some Psychological Dichotomies. As ontologists have 
always tended to dichotomize the universe, so have 
psychologists tended to bifurcate the mind. The most 
important of these psychological dichotomies may well 
be considered by us—although our primary purpose is 
ontological—as they afford useful illustrations of the 
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various methods which are occupying our thoughts in 
the current portion of this study. 

Throughout the history of psychology there have 
been two leading methods of classifying the so-called 
mental faculties—(1) according to levels, into the sen- 
sitive and the rational faculties; and (2) according to 
function, into the active and the passive faculties. 
Among the Greeks, the former method alone obtained, 
the will or active faculty being regarded either, as by 
Plato, as a part of the “irrational soul”; or, as by 
Aristotle, as a special function of the “creative reason,” 
the lower “desires” being the active expression of the 
“sensitive” or animal soul. Later, there is a tendency 
toward a cross-classification of faculties, making use of 
both the above principles: thus, St. Augustine adopts 
the sensitive-intellectual dichotomy, but under each 
head further distinguishes three faculties, one of which 
is active and the other two passive—the active faculties 
being desire on the sensitive level, and will on the ra- 
tional level. This type of division governs most of 
the Scholastic psychologists—St. Thomas, for example, 
distinguishing the sensitive and rational levels both on 
the cognitive side (the senses and the intellect), and 
on the appetitive side (the desires and the will). At 
this time, however, the emphasis begins to change, and 
the famous question of whether the intellect or the will 
holds the primacy in the mind takes first place. In 
modern philosophy, too, this becomes the predominant 
question among students of the mental faculties, and 
we may well begin our consideration of the methods of 
treatment with this problem. 
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(a) The Intellect and the Will. During the classic 
period in the history of philosophy, as we have just 
seen, activity is treated as merely one function of the 
sensitive and the rational parts of the soul, and the will 
has not yet made its appearance as a distinct faculty. 
The name we find, to be sure, but to the Greeks, “the 
will” is merely “the intellect active.” This position is 
what later comes to be called /ntellectualism, and con- 
stitutes the “Thesis” of our classification. It appears 
most emphatically in St. Thomas and the Dominican 
scholastics, dominates pre-Kantian modern philosophy, 
and is represented in post-Kantian philosophy notably 
by Hegel and Herbart. Voluntarism, which gives the 
primacy to the will (Antithesis), originates with St. 
Augustine, comes to the front with Duns Scotus, and 
becomes the distinctive teaching of the Franciscan 
scholastics: under the influence of Kant, who is more 
a voluntarist than anything else, it shines out in the 
philosophies of Fichte and Schopenhauer, and is the 
guiding star of twentieth-century Pragmatism. 

Kant’s voluntarism, however, is but one phase, albeit 
the dominant phase, of his total philosophy—the phase 
represented by his principle of “the primacy of the 
practical reason” in the second Critique. Judging his 
philosophy as a whole, we find three successive teach- 
ings on this point: (1) a sharp Endopsychic Dualism, 
as we may Call it, between intellect and will, theoretical 
and practical reason, knowledge and faith, science and 
morality—intellect and will are codrdinate and con- 
flicting faculties; (2) a first attempt to overcome this 
conflict by his doctrine of the primacy of the practical 
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reason, or of the will over the intellect, according to 
which, in case of conflict between these two faculties, 
preference must be given to the demands of the will 
(= Voluntarism); (3) a second attempt to overcome, 
and this time to reconcile, the conflict between intellect 
and will through his doctrine of judgment in his third 
Critique—feeling is set forth as a third “faculty,” co- 
ordinate with intellect and will, and reconciling the con- 
flict between them (= Affectionism). The first phase 
of the Kantian philosophy is really an eclectic combi- 
nation of intellectualism and voluntarism; in some 
matters (viz., knowledge of phenomena), intellect pre- 
dominates—in others (viz., practical affairs), will. In 
his second phase, he reverts to voluntarism as the 
fundamental doctrine of the human mind. Finally, in 
his third phase, he introduces another eclecticism, feel- 
ing being added as “‘judge” in the intellect-will contro- 
versy. 

But affectionism as thus defined is by no means a 
modern doctrine, since it is the underlying principle 
of the psychology and epistemology of the mystics of 
all ages and of all religions. In epistemology, the theory 
is that of Intuitionism—that the highest and truest 
knowledge can never be attained by intellectual meth- 
ods, but only by means of some “super-rational’”’ mode 
of cognition of the general nature of feeling. When we 
come to consider the relation between feeling and the 
other two faculties, however, we find that two distinct 
varieties of affectionism have developed in modern 
philosophy: (1) the type represented by Kant in his 
third phase as above described, and followed to some 
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extent by Schelling, Lotze, and Emile Boutroux, which 
adds feeling to intellect and will, as a coordinate fac- 
ulty or function of the mind; (2) the type brought into 
prominence by Henri Bergson, which substitutes feel- 
ing for intellect and will as the underlying principle of 
the mind, intellect and will themselves being regarded 
as later developments of this primal feeling. The former 
of these is an eclectic attempt to reconcile intellect and 
will by allowing feeling, intuition, or “judgment” to 
decide between them: Bergson’s theory, on the other 
hand, is a compromise between intellectualism and vol- 
untarism in its assertion that neither intellect nor will, 
but feeling, is the true organ of knowledge and basic 
factor of the mind. 

The whole problem of primacy springs from two un- 
proved and invalid assumptions: (1) that the mind is 
divisible into distinct “faculties,” on the analogy of the 
organs of the body; and (2) that one of these “facul- 
ties” must be “primary” or original, and the others de- 
rived from it. A truly synthetic view of the mind sees 
in intellect, will, and feeling not independent mental 
“faculties,” but coordinate functions of one self. Fur- 
thermore, neither one of these functions is to be re- 
garded as “primary”: rather are all three differentia- 
tions of one primal consciousness, which is itself neither 
intellect, will, nor feeling, in any sense in which these 
terms are used of the more fully developed mind. As a 
critical eye condemns the Comtean principle that reli- 
gion, philosophy, and science follow one another chrono- 
logically in the order named, and insists that all three 
as we find them today are differentiations of a primal 
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curiosity concerning the universe and man’s place 
therein; so it is with the functions of the mind—only 
gradually do the powers of thinking, feeling, and will- 
ing develop out of the primitive striving which knows 
not why it strives or whither, feels neither pleasure nor 
pain in its striving, and consequently can in no intelli- 
gible sense be said to “will” the end which it accom- 
plishes. 


TABLE XXII 
THEORIES AS TO THE PRIMARY MENTAL FACULTY 


I. THESIS = Intellectualism: Intellect = primary, Will = derived. 
Il. ANTITHESIS = Voluntarism: Will=primary, Intellect = de- 
rived. 
Ill. 1. COMPROMISE = Affectionism (Bergsonian form): Feeling = 
primary, Intellect and Will = derived. 
2a. ECLECTICISM =i. Endopsychic Dualism: Intellect and Will 
= coordinate and conflicting faculties: no reconciliation 
between them possible. 
ui. Affectionism (Kantian form) : Intellect and Will = 
coordinate and conflicting faculties; Feeling = third co- 
ordinate, but reconciling, faculty. 
b. SYNTHESIS: Intellect, Will, and Feeling = coordinate but 
derived functions of one self. 


(b) The Senses vs. the Intellect. The opposition be- 
tween the senses and the intellect, perception and con- 
ception, sense and reason, the sensitive and the rational 
“souls” or ‘“‘faculties of the soul,” is the most ancient 
of all psychological and epistemological dichotomies. 
From the beginning, thinking men have observed that 
our senses often deceive us, and have inferred as un- 
questionable truth that only through reasoning can we 
arrive at a knowledge of reality. This theory, which 
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comes to be known as Rationalism (= Thesis), is first 
distinctly taught by the great rivals, Heraclitus and 
Parmenides, and is represented in its fulness first by 
Plato, who thereby initiates one of the most famous 
and insistent of all philosophical traditions. Between 
the times of Parmenides and Plato, however, appears 
the antithetical doctrine later known as Sensationalism, 
that the only knowledge possible to man is that which 
either the senses give, or which can be traced back ulti- 
mately to the senses (¢.g., Protagoras, Ainisidemus; 
Condillac, Hume; and in modified form, James and 
Bergson). Usually this theory ends in scepticism, and 
produces either a reaction toward rationalism or an at- 
tempt to reconcile the two opposing doctrines. Of such 
attempts, the most famous are those of Locke and of 
Kant. Locke’s theory—moderate empiricism, as we 
may Call it—is that there are two sources of knowledge, 
sensation and reflection, though what he means by the 
latter is by no means clear: this view we may regard 
as a compromise between sensationalism and rational- 
ism—it is an empiricism, but not an extreme empiri- 
cism, leaning in its doctrine of reflection toward ration- 
alism, but avoiding it, and like all compromises utterly 
failing to “reconcile” the two conflicting views. Kant’s 
theory, on the other hand, is a sincere attempt to recon- 
cile sensationalism and rationalism by combining the 
truths of each, and apportioning to each faculty its 
proper part in the construction of our knowledge: its 
weakness lies in its artificiality, and its method is that 
of eclectic combination rather than of synthesis. A true 
synthesis, as in the case of the intellect-will contro- 
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versy, must recognize the ultimate unity of the cogni- 
tive activity of the mind—that reason is a phase of ex- 
perience, not something which can properly be opposed 
to experience; and elaboration of the data of sense- 
perception, not an inevitable antagonist of the latter. 
No such truly synthetic view of this problem is in the 
field today, regrettable as this circumstance must be 
acknowledged to be; but we can at least in this connec- 
tion note in what direction the need lies, and gratefully 
recognize that the Kantian solution has gone farther in 
that direction than any other. 


TABLE XXIII 
SOLUTIONS OF THE SENSES-INTELLECT DICHOTOMY 


I. THESIS = Rationalism: All knowledge = product of intellect. 
Il. ANTITHESIS = Sensationalism: All knowledge= product of 
senses. 

Ill. 1. COMPROMISE = Moderate Empiricism: Some knowledge = 
product of neither intellect nor senses, but of (e.g.) “re- 
flection.” 

2a. ECLECTICISM = Kantian Criticism: Some knowledge= 
product of intellect, and some = product of senses, each 
contributing a distinct factor. 

b. SYNTHESIS: All knowledge= product of intellect and 
senses together, each contributing a phase of the whole. 


5. The Epistemological Dichotomy. Knowledge is a re- 
lation between the mind and the world of reality out- 
side the mind. To the ordinary man, this is a relation 
between two distinct things—a Mind on the one hand, 
and a real Object independent of the mind on the other. 
Before leaving our study of dichotomies and the meth- 
ods of treating them, therefore, it may be well to con- 
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sider this one, which is so fundamental to our under- 
standing of the universe and our place in it. Although 
numerous other dichotomies arise in the course of any 
complete study of epistemological problems—such as 
the problems of the possibility of knowledge, its ex- 
tent, sources (v. sense-intellect dichotomy, sup.), and 
methods—this which concerns the very mature of 
knowledge may rightly be adjudged the epistemologi- 
cal dichotomy par excellence, and our thoughts directed 
exclusively to it. 

The naive view of the knowledge-situation is that 
the object of knowledge is a non-mental reality, dis- 
tinct from the mind, but known directly by the mind. 
The first clause expresses the position which we know 
as epistemological Realism; the second, epistemological 
Dualism; and the third, Presentationism: the whole 
constituting the doctrine known as Natural Realism 
(= Thesis), maintained, for example, by Thomas Reid. 
The antithetical doctrine is that usually attributed to 
Berkeley, and commonly known as Subjective Ideal- 
ism, though this name and this interpretation of Berke- 
ley are both open to criticism: that the object of knowl- 
edge is a mental reality (an idea in my mind), which 
I know directly, but which may be a copy of some ex- 
ternal mental reality (e.g., an Idea in the Divine Mind), 
which I therefore know indirectly. This is epistemologi- 
cal Idealism, because it regards the object of knowledge 
as mental in its nature; Subjective, because it regards 
the direct object of knowledge as something in my own 
mind; but a moderate subjectivism, because it does not 
restrict our knowledge to what goes on in our own 
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minds, but allows us to infer an external reality from 
our ideas, though insisting that this indirect object of 
knowledge is and can only be mental also. It is monis- 
tic, since it teaches that in knowledge the mind and its 
object are one; but it resembles its opposite, Natural 
Realism, in being presentative so far as the direct ob- 
ject of knowledge is concerned. 

The suggestion that the idea in my mind may be a 
copy of that in God’s Mind, however, is a reflection of, 
and at the same time an idealistic reaction against, the 
eclectic position of John Locke, commonly known as 
Representative Realism, which teaches that the object 
of Knowledge is a non-mental reality (Realism), dis- 
tinct from the mind (Dualism), but known indirectly 
through an idea in the mind (Representationism). This 
theory partakes of realism in its insistence on the non- 
mental character of the ultimate object of knowledge— 
of idealism in its insistence on the mental character of 
the direct object of knowledge; agreeing with Reid on 
the former point, with Berkeley on the latter. It also 
partakes of dualism in its theory of the ultimate ob- 
ject—of monism in its theory of the direct object. 
Furthermore, its representationism applies only to our 
knowledge of the ultimate object, whereas the idea or 
direct object is thought of as being presented. Finally, 
Locke’s eclecticism appears also in his distinction of 
primary and secondary qualities: Natural Realism puts 
all the qualities in the object, Subjective Idealism puts 
all the qualities in the mind, Representative Realism 
puts the primary qualities in the object and the sec- 
ondary qualities in the mind. 
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The compromise view is represented historically by 
Phenomenalism, as taught, for example, by Hume— 
the doctrine that the object of knowledge is not reality 
at all, but appearance. Both Locke’s and Berkeley’s 
theories naturally lead to this conclusion; for if all we 
know directly is our own ideas, we have no guarantee 
that these ideas are copies of anything beyond our own 
minds: but whereas Locke and Berkeley agree that we 
do know reality, mental or non-mental as the case may 
be, Hume refuses to decide whether we can know it, 
and insists that all we can be sure of is impressions and 
ideas, and that we do not even know if there is any 
mind which “thas” these impressions and ideas. 

The Kantian doctrine is an eclectic combination of 
Phenomenalism and Realism: the object of knowledge 
is phenomenon, not reality—but we can and must infer 
that beyond the world of phenomena there is a world 
of real things. The Absolute Idealism which followed 
Kant is epistemologically a compromise between Sub- 
jective Idealism and Realism: the object of knowledge 
is a mental reality (Idealism), independent of the mind 
of the knower (Objectivism), but known directly 
(Presentationism), the human mind and its object 
(viz., the Absolute Idea) being one in knowledge 
(Monism). This doctrine is idealistic, but an objective 
idealism, and so approaches the realistic theory of in- 
dependence without quite attaining it. From the other 
side, we have contemporary Neo-Realism, which is a 
modification of Natural Realism holding that the ob- 
ject of knowledge is a non-mental reality (Realism), 
but one with the mind of the knower (Monism). 
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Of all theories of past and present, contemporary 
Critical Realism is the only one which offers a true syn- 
thesis of Idealism and Realism. The object of knowl- 
edge, it teaches, is a non-mental reality (Realism), dis- 
tinct from the mind of the knower (Dualism), of which 
the “essence” is given (Presentationism). The doctrine 
is not that essence is given and existence inferred (Rep- 
resentationism), as if essence and existence were dis- 
tinct factors of the object like Locke’s primary and 
secondary qualities, or essence entirely in the mind 
(“idea”) and existence entirely outside: rather, essence 
and existence are phases of one real object, which is 
as a whole independent of the knower, of which the 
essence-phase is presented to the mind, and the object 
as a whole (existence as well as essence) thereby known. 
Essence and existence correspond respectively to the 
“idea” of idealism and the “res” of realism; but in- 
stead of being set over against each other (as in Repre- 
sentative Realism), or one denied in favor of the other 
(as in Subjective Idealism and Natural Realism), or 
both denied (as in Phenomenalism), or a combination 
of the two made (as in Kant’s doctrine), we have here 
a true synthesis in the recognition of them both as 
phases of one real and known object. 

Furthermore, though itself an epistemologically du- 
alistic theory, Critical Realism offers the only true syn- 
thesis in the philosophical field today between Dualism 
and Monism. Natural Realism is incorrigibly dualistic 
in teaching that the object of knowledge is wholly and 
in every possible sense distinct from the mind of the 
knower: both Subjective Idealism and Neo-Realism 
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are radically monistic in teaching that the object of 
knowledge is absolutely one with the mind of the 
knower: Absolute Idealism is a compromise theory, in 
that the ideas of the Absolute Mind, which the finite 
mind knows, are beyond those of the finite knower, and 
yet not entirely distinct from them, as in representative 
idealism: Representationism in both its realistic and 
its idealistic forms is eclectic in teaching that the direct 
object of knowledge is in the mind of the knower, and 
the ultimate object beyond it—the object is partly one 


TABLE XXIV 
SOLUTIONS OF THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL DICHOTOMY 


I. THESIS = Natural Realism: The object of knowledge =a non- 
mental reality distinct from the mind of the knower, 
but presented to it (e.g., Reid). 

Il. ANTITHESIS = Subjective Idealism: The object of knowl- 
edge=a mental reality in the mind of the knower 
(e.g., Berkeley ?). 
III. 1. COMPROMISE =i. Phenomenalism: The object of knowl- 
edge = not reality, but appearance (e.g., Hume). 
it. Absolute Idealism: The object of knowledge =a 
mental reality beyond the mind of the knower, but 
presented to it. 
tit. Neo-Realism: The object of knowledge =a non- 
mental reality, but one with the mind of the knower. 
2a. ECLECTICISM =i. Representative Realism: The object of 
knowledge =a non-mental reality, distinct from the 
mind of the knower, but represented in the mind by an 
idea (e.g., Locke). 
it. Kantian Criticism: The object of knowledge = not 
reality, but appearance; but there is a non-mental re- 
ality. 
b. SYNTHESIS = Critical Realism: The object of knowledge = 
a non-mental reality, distinct from the mind of the 
knower, but presented to it in essence. 
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with, and partly distinct from, the mind: Critical Re- 
alism makes the object in one sense (viz., in its exist- 
ence) wholly distinct from the mind of the knower, 
and in another sense (viz., as essence) wholly one 
with it. 


6. Conclusion of Part II]. Summing up, we may ob- 
serve in conclusion that any system of philosophy 
which claims to be synthetic must allow for both sides 
of each possible dichotomy—Being and Becoming, Sub- 
stance and Attribute, Form and Matter, One and 
Many, Spirit and Matter, God and the World, Nature 
and Man, Subject and Object, Phenomenon and Nou- 
menon, Actual and Ideal, Intellect and Will, Sense and 
Reason, Idea and Thing. If we examine the systems of 
the great philosophers of history and of the present 
day, we can not fail to observe how far each of them 
falls short of this requirement. The greatest of them 
stand out as advocates of one or the other side of some 
important dichotomy—or, to use Professor White- 
head’s now popular term, bifurcation—of the universe 
of Being. In our study of the dichotomies, we have 
noticed how this is the case. By the nature of things, 
each philosopher gets his glimpse of the universe from 
his own particular and inevitably limited standpoint, 
and it is only through an effort of imagination beyond 
the reach of most minds that one is able to appreciate 
the complementary points of view, and to discover the 
means for synthetizing them. 

After all, with all its defects, no system of philosophy 
in the field today has come nearer to a truly synthetic 
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view of the great problems of reality than that of 
Josiah Royce. The One and the Many, “the World and 
the Individual,” both find their place in a metaphysical 
system which synthetizes the pluralism of James with 
the monism of Bradley: the statism of Plato and 
Spinoza is united with and vitalized by the dynamism 
of Aristotle and Bergson: the reality of Nature is pro- 
foundly acknowledged, as an expression of the su- 
premacy of Spirit: the intellectualism of Hegel and the 
voluntarism of Schopenhauer find in the synthetic phi- 
losophy of Royce their equal justification and their 
complete reconciliation. Contemporary critical realism, 
which I have commended as the most synthetic of epis- 
temological theories, is a post-Roycean development, 
but one which is perfectly compatible with Royce’s own 
theory of the internal and external meanings of ideas, 
and with the general metaphysics of absolute idealism. 
Epistemologically, absolute idealism is defective, as I 
have tried to show above; but if the “existence” of 
things is psychical, as C. A. Strong teaches (though I 
do not accept his latest interpretations), we may de- 
velop from this a spiritualistic metaphysics which will 
synthetize idealism and realism in a striking and thor- 
oughly satisfying way. 

We have now completed our discussion of the meth- 
ods of treating dichotomies, but before leaving it en- 
tirely a word or two to guard against a misunderstand- 
ing of our position must be added. In the first place, 
we do not naively pretend that the synthetic method is 
a panacea for all philosophical difficulties. It may well 
be that in some particular problem the truth lies at one 
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or the other of the extremes, or somewhere between the 
extremes, or in some combination of them—or even that 
all extant suggestions of solution are on the wrong 
track. Usually, however, a synthetic solution is what is 
most needed; and, as a general principle, certainly truth 
is a synthesis of opposites rather than a combination of 
parts of opposites or a compromise between them. 

Our second point is that merely to say that the truth 
regarding any problem consists in a synthesis of op- 
posite solutions is by no means to solve the problem in 
question. The chief difficulty here, as in practical af- 
fairs, may be to find out what is the synthetic solution. 
This was strikingly exemplified in our discussion of the 
problem of the sources of knowledge (4b), where we 
saw that the Kantian solution, though the nearest ap- 
proach to a synthetic one that we have, is in itself 
merely an eclectic combination of sensationalism and 
rationalism, and that the true synthesis is yet to seek. 
All that can be justly claimed for the synthetic method 
is that it is the most promising of all methods for at- 
tacking philosophical problems, and deserves greater 
attention than it has heretofore received; but the ap- 
plication of the methods must be left to the individual 
philosopher, and adapted to the individual case. 


IV 


The Modalities of Being 
and ‘Their Opposites 


Our essay is entitled a study of the dichotomies and 
modalities of Being. Having now completed our exami- 
nation of the former, we have for our next task a con- 
sideration of those “allied concepts to that of Being” 
which I have denominated “modalities” thereof. By 
modalities of Being I mean analogous concepts to that 
of Being which are by some philosophers distinguished 
from but subordinated to the latter, and by some iden- 
tified with it. Four such analogous concepts will call 
for our consideration—viz., Reality, Actuality, Exist- 
ence, and Subsistence; and in considering them we 
shall find it useful to contrast them to their various 
opposites or “others”——Unreality, Ideality, Non-Exist- 
ence, etc. Some philosophers identify these modalities, 
so that to say that A is implies that it exists, is real, and 
is actual: others subordinate the three latter to the 
former, so that, for example, to say that A exists im- 
plies that it 7s or has Being, but not the converse. 


1. Being. All philosophers seem to be at one in taking 
Being as the summum genus of all concepts, whether 
the others are treated as species of this summum genus 
or as identical with it. Whatever can be thought, 
spoken of, or written of at least 7s or has being, as the 
phrase goes: this is as true of golden mountains, winged 
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horses, and the gods of Olympus as it is of triangles, 
red houses, and the God of Christendom; it is as true 
of the French Revolution and the Presidential election 
of 1936 as it is of the events recorded in today’s eve- 
ning newspaper. 

Three meanings of Being or “is” must be distin- 
guished, however: (a) the concept as used in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, having for its opposite Non-Being. 
If everything that can be thought, spoken of, or written 
of has being, can there be any content to the concept 
Non-Being? If everything zs, can anything not be? 
Well, for one thing, round squares are not, in any sense 
of that expression. One may speak or write the words, 
but he can not think them, nor do the words which he 
writes mean anything—+.e., they do not express any 
concept. The same is true of such quasi-concepts as 
white blackness, golden iron, aerial submarines, etc., in 
any literal significance which these contradictory pairs 
of words may presume to have—each belongs wholly 
to the realm of Non-Being. White may shine through 
the blackness, iron may be painted to look like gold, a 
plane which may fly through the air or submerge under 
the water at the will of its commander may some day 
be invented; but the blackness itself 7s mot in any sense 
white, the iron golden, or the submarine aerial. 

(b) In an already familiar and narrower sense of the 
term, we find Being opposed to Becoming. As one of 
the most important dichotomies of the universe is into 
Being and Becoming, and has already been fully dis- 
cussed (I, 1; II, 1; III, 3a), there is no occasion to 
dwell upon it further, except to explain its relations to 
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the other uses of the concept Being. Becoming also is 
—i.e., is a fact, is a truth: in other words, Being (in the 
narrower sense) and Becoming, Entities and Events, 
are species of the summum genus Being or Beings. 
Things are, and things become; and both these state- 
ments are expressions of truths which ave, or have Be- 
ing in the broader sense of this term. I am, for example, 
and my life is “going on,” becoming, now; but both 
what I am and what I am doing are. To avoid confu- 
sion, this second use of the term Being may be desig- 
nated “Persistent Being.” 

(c) In a still narrower sense, within the realm of 
Becoming a further distinction is made between what 
is now (Present Being), and what is not now but ‘“‘was” 
or “is to be.” To say, “Enoch is not” means that he has 
no earthly being now, but does not deny that at some 
previous time he ‘‘was” in the earthly sense. Becoming, 
in other words, involves distinctions of time; and in 
this sense what is is opposed on the one hand to what 
was, and on the other hand to what w#ll be—and both 
what “was” and what “will be” are not, in this re- 
stricted sense of that expression. In this third sense of 
the term, the administration of Calvin Coolidge is, the 
French Revolution is not; though in the first sense of 
the term both are, and in the second sense neither “is,” 
but “goes on” or becomes. Hence— 
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Being (b)-—--—----- Becoming 
4s (()—-—--Was----Wi// Be 
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2. Reality is perhaps the most ambiguous of all the con- 
cepts with which we are at present concerned, both in 
technical and popular usage. Here again three general 
meanings may be distinguished—(a) Reality as op- 
posed to Appearance (Phenomenon), (b) Reality as 
opposed to Imagination (Fact vs. Fancy or Fiction), 
and (c) Reality as opposed to Unreality. 

(a) The distinction between Reality (“Underlying 
Reality”) and Appearance (Phenomenon) is one of the 
most famous in all philosophy, and at the same time 
one of the most difficult to define. Very early in the life 
of the individual the discovery is made that things are 
not always what they seem to be, and in many instances 
further reflection leads to the conclusion that things are 
never in reality what they appear to be. In this case 
we have a sharp distinction between Reality and Ap- 
pearance: what is real does not appear, and what ap- 
pears is not real. Bradley’s doctrine is of this type, and 
seems in every way virtually to identify Appearance 
with Unreality. The Kantian distinction is not quite so 
extreme, but is of the same general character: things 
as they are in themselves are not as they appear to us; 
but phenomena are not for this reason unreal. A still 
milder view of this contrast would make Appearance 
the expression of Reality to our consciousness, a phase 
or partial view of Reality: things are as they appear, 
only more so, as it were. In knowing Appearance, then, 
we know Reality, though only in part. Finally, radical 
empiricism teaches that the contrast does not exist: 
what appears is real as it appears, Reality is nothing 
beyond Appearance. | 
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Disregarding specific metaphysical theories, the third 
distinction is undoubtedly the most rational on purely 
logical grounds—and our present purpose is primarily 
logical. What is real, appears: what appears is the ap- 
pearance of some type, at least, of Reality. Whether 
yonder red house is “really red” in any metaphysical 
sense does not concern us: the realist would say it is, 
the idealist may say it is not. At least, it appears to be 

‘red, and behind (or identical with) that appearance, 
therefore, there is something real which manifests itself 
to us through (or in) that appearance. Appearance, 
then, is Reality as we know or perceive it: Reality (in 
this sense) is that which appears. The redness of the 
house is an Appearance: it may or may not be Reality, 
but it at least expresses Reality to us, and so is not 
unreal,” 

(b) The contrast between the Real and the Imagi- 
nary, Fact and Fancy or Fiction,” is also a familiar 
one; and as in the former case, to draw this contrast 
does not imply a denial of the reality of Fancy in the 
sense that the imaginary is identical with the unreal. 
To many persons, Colonel Newcome is far more real 
than the President of the French Republic, the Richard 


26 A distinction analogous to this one is that commonly drawn 
between the real in the sense of what is genuine, and the spurious. 
“Real” or genuine pearls, for example, are distinguished from those 
which are artificial imitations and as such condemned as “not real.” 
The former we say are what they appear to be: the latter are not 
what they appear to be. 

27 This must not be confused with the Fact-Value distinction al- 
ready considered (I, 9a, II, 6; v. also inf., 3b). Values may be real or 
imaginary. 
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III of Shakespeare’s play than the Richard III of his- 
tory; and yet both these characters are products of 
man’s imagination, fictions rather than facts. On the 
other hand, many who would call Colonel Newcome a 
reality, would insist that the hallucinations of the in- 
sane, and even the dreams of the healthy-minded, are 
“purely imaginary” and not real in any sense; and yet 
I may relate my dreams in as vivid a style as that of 
Thackeray, or the lunatic his hallucinations as graphi- 
cally as Shakespeare his characters, without altering the 
judgment of the critic. 

The solution of the paradox lies, of course, in the 
recognition of the truth both of the distinction between 
Fact and Fiction, and also of the distinction between 
the Real as opposed to the Unreal, and the Real (‘“Ob- 
jective Reality”) as opposed to the Imaginary. In the 
latter sense, with which we are at present most con- 
cerned, the Real (Fact) is that which is independent 
in its origin of the mind or minds of any one man or 
limited group of men, the Imaginary is that which is 
dependent for its origin upon the mind or minds of 
some one man or limited group of men. When the lat- 
ter is said to be “more real” than the former (é.g., 
Colonel Newcome more real than the President of the 
French Republic), what is meant is that it has made a 
deeper impression than the other on the minds of the 
speaker and those with whom he is associated (7.e., in 
this case, the readers of English fiction). In other 
words, imagination is the test of the reality of the im- 
aginary, just as reasoning is the test of the reality of 
fact. And when the same critic denies the reality of my 
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dreams or the lunatic’s hallucinations, it is because the 
lunatic and I have not succeeded in interesting him so 
well as Thackeray and Shakespeare have done. Both 
Facts and Fictions, then, are, or may be, real in the 
third (following) sense of this term. 

Analogous to this distinction is that which subsists 
between “an original” of any kind and its various 
copies or representations. A portrait or statue is, like a 
reflection in a mirror or an image in the mind of some 
second person, a copy or representation of the indi- 
vidual whom we call its “original.” And so it is with a 
copy of an original manuscript. In many individual 
instances this distinction corresponds to that already 
drawn (2a, note 26) between the genuine and the spu- 
rious, but this is by no means always the case. We may 
speak of an “original” manuscript as being “genuine” 
as set over against its copies; but only if the latter 
claim to be genuine do we call them “spurious.” But 
when we speak of the “original” of a photograph or 
painting we do not thereby deny the “genuineness” of 
the copy, but merely assert the purely secondary or 
representative character of its “reality.” 

(c) The true contradictory of Reality is not Appear- 
ance or Fancy but Unreality. As in the case of the first 
contrast, this distinction is drawn at different points by 
the advocates of different metaphysical systems, but 
for our purely logical purposes we may define the Real 
in this sense as that which exerts influence, and assert 
that any Being is real just so far as, and in the sphere 
in which, it does exert influence. This definition as- 
sumes the truth of the doctrine of degrees and realms 
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of Reality, since it is impossible to give any definition 
of Reality in this third sense and deny the truth of that 
doctrine, unless we take the extreme position that only 
the Absolute or the One is real in any sense. We may 
say that only the Absolute has complete and ultimate 
Reality, and that all other reality is derived from and 
relative to the Absolute; but some degree or type of 
Reality all Beings must have, and only Non-Being is 
completely and ultimately unreal. 

My dream, then, though imaginary, may be as real 
to me as the interior of the Elysée palace is to the 
President of the French Republic; and yet is unreal 
to anyone but myself so long as it has no influence upon 
the mind of anyone else. Colonel Newcome, on the 
other hand, though imaginary, is real in a far more 
complete sense than my dream, because he lives in the 
minds of many individuals although his creator no 
longer dwells among us. 

(d) Correlations. Looking back from the point we 
have now reached, we may say that Reality in the third 
sense is identical with Being—whatever is, is real in 
some degree at least; but in the first and second senses, 
Being includes both Reality and its opposite—Appear- 
ances are, and are real in the third sense of this term, 
though not in the first: Fictions are, and are real in the 
third sense, though not in the second. Furthermore, 
comparing the first and second usages of the term, we 
observe that Facts may be real (e.g., the straightness 
of this stick) or apparent (é.g., the bentness of the 
same stick when partially submerged in water); but 
that all Fictions (e.g., Colonel Newcome, my dream) 
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are by their very nature apparent. In other words, what 
is real in the first sense (as opposed to Appearance) 
must be also real in the second sense (Fact, as opposed 
to Fiction); but Appearance includes both Facts and 
Fictions. 

Finally, both “Persistent” Being and Becoming are 
real in the third sense of the latter term, but all Becom- 
ing (i.e., every Event) is an appearance of some real 
Entity. Becoming (like Being) may be real in the sec- 
ond sense (¢.g., the French Revolution) or imaginary 
(e.g., Romeo’s wooing of Juliet). 


TABLE XXVI 
CORRELATIONS OF REALITY AND BEING 


Reality ( = Being (@)------------2----- Yar eality*Non Being 
Reality (a)-----Appegrpnce 
Reality (k)----/m Saherion 


Facts, (fictions or Eancies) 
Being (6)-------Becoming 


(Entities) (Events) 


3. Actuality, the third modality of Being to be consid- 
ered, is by most philosophers acknowledged not to be 
identical with Being itself. To assert that A is actual 
certainly implies more than merely to assert that A is, 
or even that A is real. The important distinctions are 
two—(a) the Actual (“Complete Actuality’’) as distin- 
guished from the Possible or from the Potential, and (b) 
the Actual (“Mere Actuality”) as distinguished from 
the Ideal; and in each of these cases the second mem- 
ber of the pair has also another opposite distinct from 
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the first—viz., (a) the Impossible and (b) the Unideal. 
In this, Actuality differs from the two previously con- 
sidered concepts: the opposites of Becoming, Appear- 
ance, and Imagination are simply Being, Reality (a) 
and Reality (b), respectively. In other words, Actu- 
ality and Possibility, the Actual and the Ideal, are not 
strictly speaking contradictories, or even opposites, 
since the same Being may be at once actual and possi- 
ble, actual and ideal. 

(a) The distinction between Actuality and Potenti- 
ality is almost as ancient as that between Being and 
Becoming, constituting as it does one of the foundation 
stones of the system of Aristotle (cf. I, 3b; II, 6). 
Since his time, so much has been written on the sub- 
ject of Potentiality that little need be added here. The 
Actual is that which 7s—not as distinguished from what 
is not, from what was or will be, or from what becomes, 
but from what may be. What may be, we call Possible: 
what may be, and under normal conditions will be, we 
call Potential. An acorn is a potential oak, a child a 
potential man, to use the classic illustrations; but 
though every child is a possible criminal, only a child 
of bad heredity and training can properly be called a 
potential one. This distinction between possible and 
potential, however, is one merely of degree, and may be 
ignored for ordinary purposes. 

When time-distinctions are taken into consideration, 
we say, what is actual now, was potential: what is 
potential now, probably will be actual. For example, 
the American Constitution. was potential in the condi- 
tions preceding the Revolutionary War, the result of 
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the Presidential election of 1928 is potential in the 
events of the present administration; but the present 
administration is an actual reality today, whereas the 
results of the next Presidential election will not be ac- 
tual until 1929—they are a future actuality, but a pres- 
ent potentiality. 

But there is another distinction between Possibility 
and Potentiality which must not be neglected. Actuality 
and Potentiality are true contradictories within the uni- 
verse of Reality: if A is real, it is either actual or po- 
tential, but can not be both at the same time and in the 
same sense. The situation regarding Possibility is dif- 
ferent: if A is actual, it is therefore possible. Actuality, 
then, implies simultaneous Possibility, though the con- 
verse is not true: on the other hand, Actuality implies 
past (not simultaneous) Potentiality, and Potentiality 
implies future Actuality. 

Furthermore, Possibility is distinguished not only 
from Actuality, but also from Necessity on the one 
hand and Jmpossibility on the other, those constituting 
therefore four degrees of “modality” in the restricted 
use of this term as employed by Kant and formal logic 
—Impossibility, Possibility, Mere Actuality (Contin- 
gency), Necessity. Of these, Possibility and Impossi- 
bility are true contradictories: Contingency and Neces- 
sity are true contradictories within the realm of the 
Actual. Hence, A, if it is at all, is either possible or im- 
possible; if possible, it is either actual or not actual; 
if actual, it is either contingent or necessary. But the 
Impossible extends beyond Reality and Being into the 
realm of Non-Being. A golden mountain, for example, 
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though an impossible fiction, has Being in that it is not 
self-contradictory: a round square, on the contrary, is 
unreal, impossible, non-being. 


TABLE XXVII 


Non- Being---—---—-----— Being 
Imposstble-----—--—----— Possihle 
Not Actua/—-—-—----— Actual 


Li Po gent-- -Necessory 


(b) In its second meaning, the Actual is contrasted 
to the /deal—what is to what ought to be. This dis- 
tinction also we have met with before (I, 10; II, 6; 
III, 3m), and it has already been quite fully discussed. 
The Actual and the Ideal are both Real; and they are 
not contradictories, since it is quite possible for any 
Reality A to be at the same time actual and ideal. In 
fact, when we define the Ideal as “that which ought to 
be,” we mean “that which ought to be actual”; for of 
necessity, the Ideal must “be.”” The Actual, then, may 
or may not be ideal, the Ideal may or may not be 
actual; but the most complete form of Reality is that 
which is at once Actual and Ideal. 

The true contradictory of the Ideal is the Unideal— 
that which ought not to be (Ugliness, Evil, Error). 
Here again, the Unideal may or may not be actual, and 
it is in any case Real in some sense at least. But con- 
trary to the above, the most complete form of Reality 
is that which excludes, or at least overcomes through 
its opposite, the Unideal. 
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(c) Correlations. Reality, we have seen, covers both 
Complete Actuality and Possibility, Mere Actuality 
and Ideality. Actuality and Ideality, also, have been 
recognized to be not contradictories, but potentially 
identical. It remains to correlate Ideality with Possi- 
bility, and both with the various opposites of Reality. 
The following results emerge: 

Ideals may be Possible or Impossible, and the Possi- 
ble may be either Ideal or Unideal. For example, Good- 
ness is an Ideal: Actuality presents a condition in the 
world of what we may call Moderate Goodness—so far 
the Actual and the Ideal are one; Greater Goodness 
than at present exists is a Possible Ideal, Absolute 
Goodness on this earth an Impossible Ideal. Con- 
versely, both Greater Goodness and Greater Badness 
are Possible—the former an Ideal, and the latter an 
Unideal, Possibility: a moderate degree of each is Ac- 
tual, an absolute condition of either in this world an 
Impossibility. 

Correlating Ideality and Possibility with the oppo- 
sites of Reality, we observe that neither is completely 
Unreal. The Imaginary may be Ideal or Unideal, Possi- 
ble or Impossible: the Utopias of the political philoso- 
phers, for example, are usually set forth by their pro- 
ponents as possible ideals, but in each case contain 
both possible and impossible, ideal and unideal, fea- 
tures. Similarly, Appearances which are not Actual 
may be Possible or Impossible, Ideal or Unideal: it is 
possible, for example, for a stick which is “actually” 
straight, and so appears in the open air, to appear bent 
if partially submerged in water, and impossible under 
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those conditions for it to appear straight. Finally, an 
object that appears beautiful under one light or to one 
observer, may appear hideous under different condi- 
tions or to another observer. 


4. Existence. Probably the most contested point in on- 
tological terminology today is as to the meaning and 
extension of the term “Existence.” While many iden- 
tify Existence with Reality or even with Being, as we 
have conditionally identified the two latter with each 
other, others would regard the world of Existence as 
in some sense less extensive (logically speaking) than 
the world of Reality. Etymologically, “to exist” means 
“to stand out from,” and from this point of view it is 
hardly correct to speak of the “existence of God”; 
since if the Reality of God is accepted at all, He is 
taken as the Source of all other reality, and whatever 
“exists” “stands out from” Him, while He Himself 
“is,” but can hardly be said to “exist.” However, ety- 
mology rarely rules in such matters, and it may be 
wiser to ignore it. When a distinction 7s drawn between 
the wider realm of Being and the narrower realm of 
Existence, the latter is usually contrasted with Sub- 
sistence, and to this contrast we now turn. 

(a) Generally speaking, when the distinction is made 
at all it corresponds to that previously drawn between 
the Individual and the Universal (I, 3c). Individuals 
like red houses, beautiful pictures, good deeds, and 
triangular grass plots exist: Universals like redness, 
beauty, goodness, and triangles subsist. So, Substances 
exist, Attributes and Relations subsist: we speak of 
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the triangular grass plot as being located in front of the 
red house, but though both the house and the grass plot 
exist in the spatial relation asserted, the relation itself 
subsists. 

The chief value of this distinction is that it impresses 
the truth that universals—attributes and relations— 
abstractions, if you like—are as real in every sense of 
that word as are individuals, but of a different type of 
reality. In these days of the worship of the concrete 
and “practical,” it is well that we should have im- 
pressed upon us that nothing in this very concrete and 
practical world of ours is any more real than what we 
call, usually with a derogatory “mere,” “abstractions” ; 
that the great spiritual Values, the profound Entities 
of mathematics, and the other Universals of common 
thought, are Realities of a type at least as near Abso- 
luteness as the things and persons of “practical” life; 
and perhaps, even, that the world of Ideas, as Plato 
taught, is tke real world, and the world of things but 
shadows and appearance.”* 

So far we have been dealing with Entities—but what 
of Events? The France of 1791 existed, but can we say 
the same of the French Revolution? It was as real as 
the territory on which it took place, but it seems hardly 
logical to speak of the Revolution as “existing” in 1791 
as Robespierre undoubtedly did in that same year. So, 
the United States and its President exist today, but can 

28 The core, indeed, of Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s doctrine is 
that the latter treats subsistents as if they were existents on a higher 


level: subsistents may or may not be “more real” than existents, but 
they are not of the same nature. 
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we say that the events of today in the life of the Presi- 
dent and the history of the United States “exist”? We 
speak of events as “going on,” but hardly as “existing.” 
And yet, just as Universals are at least as real as In- 
dividuals, so are Events (Particulars, as we have de- 
scribed them—II, 5) at least as real as Entities—or 
even, to extreme dynamists like Professor Whitehead, 
more so. To cover this we need a new term, and, on the 
analogy of the now much favored “protensity,” may be 
permitted to speak of the Prosistence of Events. Ro- 
bespierre, then, existed: the Revolution prosisted. 

(b) Non-Existence, the true contradictory of Exist- 
ence, becomes, if we accept the distinctions of the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, not identical with Non-Being or 
Unreality, as it would be if these distinctions were re- 
jected, but inclusive of Subsistence and Prosistence. 
To say that something is “non-existent” or “does not 
exist,” is not to say that it is unreal or has no being at 
all. Redness and beauty, presidential elections and logi- 
cal arguments, for example, do not exist—are non- 
existent, though real: red houses and beautiful sunsets, 
voters and reasoners, exist; but their qualities, values, 
and processes have a reality not describable in exis- 
tential terms. Non-Existence, therefore, includes three 
possibilities—Subsistence, Prosistence, or Unreality. 


TABLE XXVIII 


EXISTOR CG oo mm nw ww wom oe ewe we ee ee oe —Non-Existence 


Svbsistence---Proeistencea 


Reality-------------------- Unreality 
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5. Correlations. A recent investigator into the problem 
of what we have called the Modalities of Being is Dr. 
Alvin Thalheimer,” and it may be well to set his solu- 
tion of this problem over against that which we have 
been presenting. In the first place, instead of identify- 
ing Being, the summum genus, with Reality (in its 
broadest sense, “c”’), as we have done, and subordinat- 
ing Existence and Subsistence as species; Dr. Thal- 
heimer identifies Being with Subsistence (op. cit., pp. 
9, 14), and Reality with Existence (pp. 13 f, 102), and 
makes Reality and Unreality, Existence and Non-Ex- 
istence (pp. 12 f), the species of Being or Subsistence. 
He denies the value of the doctrine of degrees of Re- 
ality or Existence, and restricts this term entirely to the 
realm of what we have called “Objective Reality” (pp. 
14-16). The lunatic’s million dollars, for example, fic- 
titious characters like Ivanhoe and Colonel Newcome, 
golden mountains, etc., subsist, but they are for him 
unreal and non-existent in any sense of these terms; 
whereas triangles, numbers, and relations exist as fully 
as do horses, red houses, and the President of the 
United States. Dr. Thalheimer admits, as we do, that 
the realm of Possible as well as of Actual experience— 
the other side of the moon as well as this side—is real 
(pp. 104 f); but he insists on “definite position in time 
and space” as an essential criterion of Existence or 
Reality (pp. 102 f), whereas for us only Phenomena 
are in Time and only physical phenomena in Time and 
Space (II, 4). Bodies, we say, exist in Space, Events 


29 The Meaning of the Terms “Existence” and “Reality,” Prince- 
ton University Press, 1918. 
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prosist in Time; but Noumena (Spirits and Universals) 
transcend both Time and Space—Spirits in an eternal 
Existence, Universals in an eternal Subsistence. Dr. 
Thalheimer, to conclude, does not consider the modali- 
ties Becoming, Appearance, the Imaginary, or the Ideal. 


TABLE XXIX 
THALHEIMER’S ANALYSIS OF BEING 


Being = Subsistence 


Reali ty 2 Existence Unreal: ty=Wer-Existence 
(in Vime and S, sboce) (wor nTime end Spoce) 
Actual------ Possible 
Experience 


Our chief defence for retaining the distinctions of 
terminology which Dr. Thalheimer and others reject is 
our insistence upon a twofold truth: (1) that Fictions, 
Relations, Ideals, etc., are real in at least as true a 
sense as physical things; but (2) that there are vital 
differences between the kinds of reality exemplified by 
the above categories of entities. Mental existence is not 
the same kind of existence as physical, fictions are not 
real in the same sense that facts are, relations and 
ideals have a different type of reality from phenomena, 
and we need a terminology varied enough to allow for 
these distinctions; and yet in a very true sense each of 
these has a right to be considered real. Our own table 
of concepts, then, would read somewhat as follows: 
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TABLE XXX 
THE MODALITIES OF BEING 


Being = Reality 
Actval-=————— = = SS Ideal 


ihe "ay made eseet Lat es 
Prosistence-——Existence---Subsistence 


acts Fictions 


The death of Robespierre, for example, was an ac- 
tual prosistent fact—the death of Colonel Newcome, 
an actual prosistent fiction; but each was real, though 
only the former an event in “objective time and space” 
(Thalheimer, p. 103). Beauty is a subsistent ideal, 
partly actualized both in fact and in fiction; but when 
this actualization occurs, we have beautiful existents 
like Chartres Cathedral and Dante’s terrestrial para- 
dise, or beautiful prosistents like an Easter Mass at 
St. Peter’s or a performance of the Ninth Symphony. 
Chiron the centaur was an impossible fictitious exist- 
ent, but real just so far: a round square is impossible 
even in imagination, and so unreal in any sense. The 
status of the “luminiferous ether” or “ether of space” 
presents an interesting ontological problem: that this 
ether has some type of Being or Reality is unquestion- 
able, and zf it is actual it exists rather than subsists; 
but zs it actual, and is it ideal or unideal, existent or 
non-existent, fact or fiction? There seem to be advo- 
cates in science for all of these alternatives: to some it 
is an actual, existent fact; to others an ideal, existent 
fiction; to still others an unideal, non-existent fiction. 

In order not to over-confuse the table, I have omitted 
Becoming, Appearance, and Potentiality, with its re- 
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lated concepts; but all of these have been considered 
quite fully in previous sections. As we have seen, Be- 
coming is always the Appearance of some Entity, and 
Potentiality but a preparatory stage of Actuality—all 
that is actual was potential, and all that appears ex- 
presses reality. Furthermore, all that is actual is also 
possible, and may be necessary. All these distinctions 
represent degrees rather than kinds of Reality; but 
the distinctions of Existence and Subsistence, Actu- 
ality and Ideality, Objective Reality and Imagination, 
are distinctions of kind rather than degree. 


V 


Conclusion 


1. Final Correlations. We have come now to the end 
of our study of the historic dichotomies and modalities 
of Being, but before closing we have still before us the 
task of correlating the various dichotomies and modali- 
ties with one another. This, however, I think we shall 
find to be a relatively easy exercise, now that we have 
the needed definitions and examples in our hands. 

In Part IV we found that the most clear-cut of 
modality-distinctions was that between Existence, Sub- 
sistence, and Prosistence. Similarly, the discussions of 
Part I revealed that the most fundamental dichotomies 
are those of Entities vs. Events, Noumena vs. Phe- 
nomena, Universals vs. Individuals, Persons vs. Things, 
and Spirits vs. Bodies. All we need to do, therefore, is 
to correlate these two sets of concepts with one another. 

Generally speaking, Universals subsist, Individuals 
exist, Particulars (which we have identified with 
Events) prosist; and each of these has been logically 
divided in our previous Part. The correlations, there- 
fore, tabulate as follows: 
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TABLE XXXI 
Reality 
Latities————-—-——— —£ vents 
OUniversals—-———— ASrdividuals———Part. | Le 
"% Eu. ‘ 
Attributes————~—- Values hersone—Things y---F 
é , 


Qualities — Relatians Factval—ldeal God—Men 7 
Shirits— =<) 
Svbsistenee———-Existence---raaistence 


Noumeng—-———--, Phenomena 


2. Metaphysical Implications. Out of these logical con- 
siderations there emerges some such general conception 
of things as follows: 

Reality is ultimately and originally One Absolute 
Personal Spirit or Subject-Object, GOD, Who, in Fich- 
tean language, “eternally posits His own Being.” On 
His objective side, God is a system of Universals or 
Divine Ideas, which also constitute the Characters of 
finite Individuals; but on His Subject-side, He is the 
Supreme Individual, the Individual of Individuals. The 
World is the Creation of God in the sense that without 
Him it would have no Existence, whereas His own Ex- 
istence is independent of that of the World. Creation 
is the act whereby God “opposits” to Himself a World, 
bringing thereby Being out of Non-Being. Without 
such an act, God would be the Whole of Reality; but 
in Creation God as Whole or Absolute freely becomes 
a Part, so that the Absolute as we know it is not merely 
God, but the system of God and His World. In this 
System, the relationship is twofold: (1) that of Tran- 
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scendence, in that God is the eternal Personal Source 
of all things, and the world’s reality derived from Him; 
(2) that of Immanence, in that God is also the indwell- 
ing Principle (Logos) of the world-process. 

Creation, however, is but the first step in the process 
of Becoming, Evolution constituting the continuation 
of this world-process from primeval chaos up to Man. 
This process is governed by two complementary prin- 
ciples: (1) Mechanism (vis a tergo), according to 
which every Event in the world-process is the Effect of 
some previous Event known as its Cause; and (2) 
Teleology (vis a fronte), according to which every 
Event is a Means through which God attains His Ends. 

Personalities are the highest instruments of the Di- 
vine Purpose, in that every personal being is not merely 
an Object dependent on external causes and leading to 
external ends, but also a codperating Subject, a con- 
trolling source of purposive activity, and an end in him- 
self as well as an instrument for the furtherance of uni- 
versal ends. The world as we know it, therefore, is a 
system of personalities immanent in and continuous 
with a common material environment on their objective 
side, but also transcendent of that environment and dis- 
tinct from one another as Subjects; each having a 
unique place in the world as an instrument of the Di- 
vine Purpose, and at the same time interacting with 
every other through their common environment in the 
joint fulfilment of that Purpose. 

This Purpose is ultimately the “reconciliation” by 
God of the world to Himself, the Synthesis of God and 
the World. The “oppositing” (creation and evolution) 
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of the universe is but a “moment” in the Divine Ac- 
tivity, having as its end the “compositing” (to develop 
the Fichtean terminology) of that universe with its Di- 
vine Source. From this standpoint, evolution is, as has 
been said by Professors S. Alexander (Space, Time, and 
Deity) and Lloyd Morgan (Emergent Evolution), a 
nisus, a striving toward Deity; and God, not merely 
Source, but End of the world-process. The present 
stage in Becoming is notoriously imperfect or unideal, 
but imperfection is by no means inevitably bound up 
with finitude. Only God, it is true, possesses Absolute 
Perfection; but every creature can, and the purpose of 
its creation is that it should, attain relative perfection, 
perfection in its kind. The End of the world-process, 
then, is the attainment of Perfection—for the universe 
at large, as well as for each individual. Such Perfection 
would be, not a condition of stagnant inactivity, but of 
ceaseless activity; the free and unhindered exercise of 
function on the part of each finite individual, in har- 
monious interaction with every other and with God his 
Source and End. The realization of this ideal is “the 
one far-off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves,” and without which the entire world-process in 
time would be meaningless. 
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TABLE XXXII 
THE MOMENTS OF BECOMING 


I. THESIS: God eternally posits His own Being. The Absolute = 
God. 
Il. ANTITHESIS: God opposits to Himself a World. The Absolute 
= God-+ World. (Imperfection: the diversity of the 
Actual and the Ideal.) 
A. Creation: The passage of the World from Non-Being to Being. 
B. Evolution: The passage of the World from 'Thinghood to Per- 
sonality. (The gradual Actualization of Ideals.) 
Ill. SYNTHESIS: God composits the World with Himself. The Ab- 
solute = God-World. (Perfection: the identity of the 
Actual and the Ideal.) 
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On the Meanings of “Idealism” 


O term in philosophical nomenclature is more 

equivocal than “idealism.” In the course of our 
study we have encountered it in at least four different 
senses, and in its popular usage the confusion of mean- 
ings is hopeless. In this appendix I propose to con- 
sider the various more or less legitimate uses of the 
word, to determine how far each is justifiable, and to 
suggest alternatives where the term itself seems inap- 
propriate. 

The chief source of this ambiguity, after all, is the 
confusion of “ideas” with “ideals.” Is “idealism” prop- 
erly a doctrine of ideas or a doctrine of ideals? Cer- 
tainly the plain man’s understanding of the term is in 
the latter sense, whereas the philosophical concept is 
rather of the former type. As a matter of fact, however, 
we need both uses of the term, and yet must avoid the 
common confusion. This can be done only by consid- 
ering carefully the various conceptions, and endeavor- 
ing to distinguish them by separate terms so far as this 
may be possible. 


1. The first and fundamental sense of the term Idealism 
is epistemological. Here it is a theory of the nature of 
the object of knowledge, and is opposed to Realism. 
The issue between these two doctrines is as to whether 
or not we can know anything non-mental. Realism 
teaches that the object of knowledge is unaffected by 
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our knowledge of it; that we can know non-mental 
reality—things, as distinguished from ideas. Idealism, 
on the contrary, teaches that we can know only ideas, 
and that the world which we know does not exist apart 
from someone’s knowledge of it. These doctrines do not 
pretend to say what reality is, but only what we can 
and do know—what that which we know is. Under- 
standing of these theories would be much freer from 
confusion if we abolished altogether the use of the term 
Idealism in this sense, and substituted for it Ideaism or 
Ideism. It is not a theory of Ideals but of Ideas, as 
Realism is not a theory of Reality but of Things (Res- 
ism, not Real-ism). 

R. W. Sellars, in his Essentials of Philosophy (p. 
147), defines epistemological idealism as the doctrine 
“that everything known is mental, and that nothing 
exists which is not known or experienced by some 
mind.” In this definition, however, we have a confusion 
between epistemology and metaphysics: the second 
clause is defining a theory of existence, and so refers 
to metaphysical rather than to epistemological ideal- 
ism. W. T. Marvin (A First Book of Metaphysics, p. 
187) distinguishes these as a “broader” and a “nar- 
rower” sense of the term: in its “broader” (or epis- 
temological, as we find it to be) sense, idealism asserts 
that what we know is a state of the knowing mind: in 
its “narrower” (or metaphysical) sense, it asserts that 
all existence is mental, and that “apart from experi- 
ence there is nothing.” 

Metaphysical idealism, therefore, is the doctrine that 
nothing exists (not merely, nothing can be known) 
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which is not experienced by some mind; that reality 
(not merely the object of knowledge) is of the nature 
of ideas as distinguished from non-mental “things.” 
This, too, is more properly to be termed “Ideism,” as 
opposed to the metaphysical Realism which teaches 
that reality is independent of the knowledge of any 
mind, that non-mental things as well as ideas exist. 
Many philosophers have been at the same time epis- 
temological idealists, holding that we can know only 
ideas (phenomena), but metaphysical realists, holding 
that there 7s a non-ideal world of things-in-themselves 
which we can not know: this is notably the position of 
Kant, for example. 


2. The metaphysical idealism thus defined has for its 
contrary or “antithesis” (III, 3d) Materialism, and is 
itself commonly known as Mentalism, or (still more 
commonly, though not so accurately) Spiritualism. In 
addition to Materialism, Dualism and Neutral Monism 
are also realistic in admitting the existence of beings 
which are not minds or the objects of experience; 
whereas the fundamental tenet of Mentalism is that all 
reality is ultimately mental or of the nature of con- 
scious experience. 

That Mentalism is identical with Spiritualism we 
have already denied (II, 2; III, 3d). As a matter of 
fact, both Spiritualism (as taught, for example, by 
Berkeley) and Phenomenalism (as taught by Hume) 
are idealistic (or “ideistic’”’), the former contending 
that reality consists of persons and their ideas, the lat- 
ter that only ideas are real and that persons are merely 
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systems (“bundles”) of ideas; whereas even Panpsy- 
chism, though mentalistic in insisting that all reality is 
ultimately psychical, is realistic in regarding conscious 
personality as a secondary product of infra-conscious 
impersonal monads, mind-stuff, or what not. Our own 
Spiritualism, as defined above, is by no means identi- 
cal with Berkeley’s, in that we regard mind and matter 
as coordinate aspects of phenomena; hence, whereas 
Berkeley’s Spiritualism is also mentalistic, our own 
doctrine must be sharply distinguished from Mental- 
ism. Finally, we have classified our form of Spiritual- 
ism as a variety of Dual Monism (III, 3d): Spinoza’s 
doctrine is also a Dual Monism, but substantialistic 
rather than spiritualistic in that he neglects in his meta- 
physics what is to us the fundamental principle of 
Subject-hood. Hence— 


TABLE XXXIII 


CLASSIFICATION OF QUALITATIVE THEORIES 


I. Idealistic 
A. Substantialistic Dual Monism (e.g., Spinoza) 
B. Spiritualism 
1. Spiritualistic Dual Monism (our doctrine) 
2. Spiritualistic Mentalism (e.g., Berkeley) 
C. Phenomenalistic Mentalism (e.g., Hume) 
II. Realistic 
A. Panpsychistic Mentalism (e.g., Leibniz) 
B. Materialism (e.g., Hobbes) 
C. Dualism (e.g., Descartes) 
D. Neutral Monism (e.g., Neo-Realism) 


Mentalism, we have seen, may be spiritualistic or 
non-spiritualistic, idealistic or realistic: Idealism may 
be mentalistic or dual-monistic, spiritualistic or non- 
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spiritualistic: Spiritualism may be mentalistic or dual- 
monistic, though all Spiritualism is idealistic. If, then, 
Mentalism, Spiritualism, and (metaphysical) Idealism, 
which are so often identified, are not really the same 
doctrine at all, it is highly desirable that our termi- 
nology should be so clarified as to obviate this confu- 
sion, keeping each term within its proper bounds, and 
not speaking of Idealism when Mentalism or Spiritual- 
ism is more accurate. 


3. In a broader and perhaps more vital sense, Idealism 
is opposed to the whole naturalistic or mechanistic 
trend of some schools of contemporary philosophy (I, 
gh, rob). In this sense its true opposite is Naturalism 
—the doctrine which regards the concepts of science 
as ultimate, attempts to explain everything in purely 
mechanistic terms, and rejects the principle of tele- 
ology. Over against this Naturalism we set the view 
that philosophy is concerned with purposes, values, 
meanings, rather than with causes, phenomena, facts— 
with teleological interpretation rather than with mech- 
anistic explanation. Idealism in this sense, as says 
J. A. Leighton (The Field of Philosophy, p. 277), 
teaches “that the structure and drift or meaning of 
reality, taken as a whole, is the partly actual and partly 
possible expression and instrument of purposes and 
ideals.” Or, as E. Albee puts it, “the teleological stand- 
point, that of inner meaning or significance” is for 
idealism “the standpoint of philosophy itself.”*? For 


30 Philosophical Review, vol. 18 (1909). Quoted by Perry, Present 
Philosophical Tendencies, p. 38. : 
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this doctrine the specific term Teleological Idealism or 
Transcendentalism may be used: Transcendentalism 
does not deny the reality of phenomena, but merely 
insists that Reality in its most complete and final sense 
involves something more than phenomena, that appear- 
ances express some deeper “underlying” Reality, and 
that all Reality has a teleological significance. 


4. Finally, we have that use of the term Idealism which 
we find in the fields of ethics and esthetics, literary and 
dramatic criticism, etc. This is the only sense in which 
the term “idealism” itself is precisely applicable, and 
its true opposite is Actwalism. As stated by Wm. Jeru- 
salem (Introduction to Philosophy, translated by San- 
ders, p. 209), esthetic idealism aims to “lift mankind 
to higher spheres,” and “to unfold the profounder 
depths of man’s nature”; while ethical idealism “finds 
the end of moral effort in ideals rather than in existing 
realities” (p. 259). In other words, Actualism would 
find the standards of moral conduct, of beauty, and of 
literature, drama, and the fine arts in general, in the 
actualities of everyday nature, life, and character; 
whereas Normative Idealism (as we may, when neces- 
sary to avoid confusion, specifically name it) would bid 
the agent and the artist set before themselves ideals 
which transcend the world of actualities. 

The two latter varieties of Idealism are no doubt 
closely allied, as are also the first two varieties with 
each other; but transcendentalism is rather a meta- 
physical program than a specific theory, normative 
idealism a theory in the fields of ethics and esthetics. 


Appendix B 


On the Nature of Matter and of Substance” 


I 


HILOSOPHICALLY, at least since the time of 

Descartes, the term “matter” has always stood for 
that type of Reality which is universally objective— 
i.€., a common object of experience to all experiencers 
having the necessary organs and instruments for obser- 
vation; for that type of Reality which is extended or 
“spread out” in space, and is known through the bodily 
senses. Physical science, too, has in the past always re- 
garded Matter as for its purpose an ultimate concept, 
irreducible to anything else and comprehensive of all 
other physical concepts; but the tendency of modern 
developments in the field of physics has been to reduce 
Matter to the situation of one among two or more co- 
ordinate concepts—as Energy, Ether, or Electricity— 
and still more recently to think of it as derived from 
and reducible to one of these. We have, then, first of 
all in the history of physical science, Matter as supreme 
and ultimate concept; then Matter and Energy, Mat- 
ter and Electricity, Matter and Ether, or some larger 
grouping of these, as distinct and coordinate funda- 
mental concepts; and finally the thought of Matter as 
itself ultimately not matter at all but Electricity, or as 


31 Read in slightly different form before The American Philosophi- 
cal Association at its Annual Meeting in December, 1924. 
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reducible to Energy, or as composed of strains or vor- 
tices in the Ether. 

Let us examine these four fundamental concepts of 
physics—Matter, Electricity, Energy, and Ether—and 
see if we can construct a doctrine of Substance which 
will unify them, and at the same time be entirely con- 
formable to the latest scientific theories.” 

Matter, contemporary physicists seem to agree, is 
composed ultimately of units of Electricity, these units 
being of two kinds—Electrons (or negative electrons) 
and Protons (or positive electrons); but when we go 
beyond this preliminary statement we find no uni- 
formity. The tendency, surely, is to identify Electricity 
with Energy, or to reduce all forms of Energy to elec- 
trical energy, and so ultimately to reduce Matter to 
Energy; but the relation between these three concepts 
is decidedly obscure in the minds of the writers on the 
subject. And as for the Ether, there is no agreement as 
to its nature, its existence, or the necessity of postulat- 
ing it. We hear ardent relativists insisting that Ein- 
stein’s work has completely refuted and annihilated the 
Ether: on the other hand we find Professor Dayton S. 
Miller defending it on experimental grounds, Sir Oliver 
Lodge upholding it on psychical as well as physical 

82 Of the numerous recent presentations of the contemporary con- 
ception of the structure of matter, written by scientists for those 
who are not scientists, we may cite especially an article by Sir Oliver 
Lodge in the Nineteenth Century for January, 1924 (vol. 95, pp. 
137 ff.). With this may be cited another article by the same author 
in Nature, vol. 112, pp. 185 ff. (August 4, 1923); and a more specu- 


lative paper by H. F. Wyatt in the Nineteenth Century for February, 
1924 (vol. 95, pp. 288 ff.). 
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grounds, and others on the fence and refusing as yet to 
commit themselves on the question. It is necessary for 
us, however, though with becoming diffidence and mod- 
esty, to take some stand on these matters, recognizing 
all the while that whatever conclusions we may attain 
are speculative, and subject to modification whenever 
any further advance may be made in scientific knowl- 
edge. With this caveat, we proceed to construct a pro- 
visional doctrine. 

Adopting and adapting a suggestion of Professor Al- 
bert P. Mathews, F.A.A.A.S., we may appropriate the 
term “Etherions” for whatever may be the really ulti- 
mate unanalyzable elements of things, regarded as 
units of the Ether or “strains” in the Ether. Ether be- 
comes, then, the fundamental concept of physics, the 
undifferentiated Substance from which all things pro- 
ceed, and may be understood as equivalent to the “‘pure 
Space” of the earlier thinkers, and the Space-Time of 
S. Alexander and the relativists.** The Etherions first 
become differentiated into Electrons and Protons, Elec- 
tricity thus being the first stage in the diversification of 
the Ether. 

Matter is a sensible modification of Ether—Ether so 
organized as to be perceptible to the senses. Being com- 
posed, according to the accepted theory, of units of 
Electricity, which themselves, as noted above, are dif- 
ferentiations of Ether, Matter is therefore the second 
stage in the diversification of the primal Substance. 

33 The former identification has already been suggested by numer- 


ous writers. S. V. Ramamurty in Nature, vol. 109, p. 75 (January 
I9, 1922), identifies Ether with Matter-Space-Time. 
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Now, anything may be considered either statically 
or dynamically (as Entity or as Event), and should be 
considered from both points of view if our understand- 
ing of it is to be complete. Our previous analysis has 
been static, viewing Substance as Entity only. From 
this we proceed to suggest that Energy is not a concept 
coordinate with Matter, or even logically prior to Mat- 
ter, but Substance viewed dynamically—Ether in ac- 
tion; and electrical energy, the most fundamental form 
of Energy. Whatever is said, then, of Matter or Ether 
may be equally said of Energy from the dynamic side. 
Our analysis, accordingly, may be symbolized in the 
following formula: 


TABLE XXXIV 


SUBSTANCE: Ether (=Etherions) < Electricity (Electrons + 
Protons) > Matter ———» Bodily Senses 


II 


Innumerable commentators on these most recent de- 
velopments in our understanding of matter have inter- 
preted them as tending toward the spiritualization of 
matter, a modifying of the harshness of the older 
dualism between Matter and Spirit. This interpreta- 
tion, however, misses an important point. Electricity, 
Energy, and Ether are as objective or trans-subjective 
as Matter itself, whereas Spirit is essentially Subject 
(II, 3). The estimate referred to is a reversion to the 
primitive conception of Spirit as merely a subtle or 
highly rarefied form of Matter—of God as what 
Haeckel called Him, a “gaseous vertebrate”; but how- 
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ever completely we may refine our conception of Mat- 
ter, we shall never thereby succeed in transforming it 
into Spirit, pure Object into transcendent Subject. 

Nevertheless, there is one thing to be said for the 
common interpretation. Pure Subject is non-existent: 
“no Subject without Object” all philosophers will ad- 
mit, however they may differ as to the truth or signifi- 
cance of the converse. The concept of Substance we 
have seen to be the fundamental objective category, 
and have asserted that Matter, or “whatever Matter 
may turn out physically to be,” is the only Substance; 
but that Spirit is a higher type of Reality than Sub- 
stance, and “the only ultimately real Being”—~.e., that 
type of Being from which all others derive their reality 
(II, 3). Spirit must objectify itself, and Substance is 
the objectification of Spirit. The new theories of Mat- 
ter do, then, reduce the antithesis between it and Spirit 
on the latter’s objective side, though the Subject-side 
of Spirit remains irreducibly apart. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has suggested (loc. cit.) that our 
bodies are composed of Matter and Ether, and that 
Mind acts directly on the etherial part and only indi- 
rectly on the material part. But if Matter is merely the 
sensuous modification of Ether, the first clause can 
only mean that the peculiar configuration of Ether 
which J call my body is only partly perceptible to the 
senses. The second clause represents Sir Oliver’s solu- 
tion of the Mind-Body problem; but it is hard to see 
why it should be any easier for Mind (regarded as 
Subject) to interact with Ether than for it to interact 
with Matter, and the parallelists’ objection to causal 
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interaction would seem to bear as heavily against this 
theory as against the traditional form of interactionism. 
If, however, the interaction between Subject, Spirit, 
Soul, and Object or Mind-Body is not one variety of 
causal relation, but a unique relation of Ground and 
Expression as suggested in our text (II, 3), the diffi- 
culty disappears. 

The “spiritual world,” then, is the world of Spirits 
and Ideal Values, which interpenetrates the “material 
world” or world of Bodies and their Factual Charac- 
ters (Qualities, Relation, and Factual Values—cf. IT, 
5, 6). Objectively, these constitute not two distinct 
worlds, but one continuous interpenetrating universe 
of Substance, which expresses in various manners and 
degrees the Subject-aspect of Spirits—ultimately of the 
Divine Spirit, and secondarily of human Spirits. 
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The more important references under each head are italicized. 


Absolute, 7, 10, 62 f, 93, 107. See 
also Idealism, Absolute. 

Abstractions, roo. 

Accident. See Attribute. 

Acosmism, 56. 

Actual; Actuality. As opposed to 
Potential (“Complete Actu- 
ality”): 6, 53 f, 94-97, 98 f. As 
opposed to Ideal (““Mere Actu- 
ality”) : 18-20, 35 r 38, 7°, 97, 
98 f. 

Actualism, 20, 176. 

Aenisidemus, 76. 

Affectionism, 73 f. 

Agnosticism, 74. 

Albee, E., 17 n.9, 115. 

Alexander, S., 109, 119. 

Anaxagoras, 15 f, 33, 50, 51, 53. 

Animism. See Neo-Animism. 

Anthropomorphism, 57 f. 

Antitheses, How they arise, 39- 
42. Methods of Solving, 42-49. 

Antithesis, Fallacy of, 40-42. 

Apollinarianism, 60. 
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Appreciation, World of, 15. 

Arianism, 60. 

Aristotle, 5 {, 10, 31, 53 f, 71, 84, 
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Atomists, 50, 51, 53, 54- 

Attribute, 4h, 21, 24 f, 32-34, 35, 
38, 63, 99 f. 

Augustine, St., 71, 72. 

Authority vs. Reason, 40f, 45, 
46. 


Beauty, 14, 19, 36, 104. 


Becoming, 3, 21, 49-51, 87 f, 94, 
105, 108. 

Behavior, 26, 28 f, 35, 38. 

Being and Becoming, 3, 21, 49- 
51, 87. See also Static. 

Being and Reality, 93 f, 102 f. 

Being, Meanings of, 86-88. 

Being, Persistent, 87 f, 94. 

Being, Present, 88, 

Bergson, 18h. 3, 51, 54; 74, 84. 

Berkeley, G., 63, 78-80, 113 f. 

Body, 9, 22 f, 25-29, 35, 37, 102, 
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Mind and Body, Relation be- 
tween; Things. 

Boutroux, E., 74. 

Bradley, F. H., 51, 84, 89. 
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Carr, H. W., 66. 

Cartesianism. See Descartes. 

Catholic Theology. See Theology, 
Christian; Trinity; Christ, 
Doctrine of. 

Causality; Cause, 15 f, 65-70. 

Causality, Final. See Purpose; 
Finalism. 

Causality, Psychical, 27, 67. 


Cerebration, 26f, 38. See also 
Brain. 

Change, 3, 49f. See also Becom- 
ing; Time. 
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Characters, 34, 107, 122. 
Christ, Doctrine of, 60. 


| Christianity, 41 f. See also The- 


ology, Christian; Christ, Doc- 
trine of. 
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Compromise, Method of, 43-46. 

Comte, A., 74 £. 

Condillac, E., 76. 

Conduct, 36. See also Behavior. 

Consciousness, 26f. See also 


Mentation; Mind; Self-Con- 
sciousness. 

Contingency, 96 f. 

Copy, 92. 


Creation, 54, 61f, 107. See also 
Genesis and Evolution. 

Creed and Life, 41, 45. 

Creighton, J. E., 17 n.9. 


Deism, 56 f, 58. 

Descartes, R., 51, 66, 114, 117. 

Description, World of, 15. 

Design. See Purpose; Finalism; 
Teleology. 

Determinism, 68 f. 

Dichotomies, Chs. I-III. 
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106 f. 
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Docetism, 60. 
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Dreams, 91 f, 93. 

Dualism, Endopsychic, 72. 
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8I. 
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Electricity, 25 n.11, 117-119. 
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Embpedocles, 5, 50, 51, 53- 

Empirical, 15. 

Empiricism, Moderate, 76 f. 

Empiricism, Radical, 63 f, 89. See 
also Sensationalism. 

Ends. See Purpose; 
Teleology. 

Energy, 25 n.1z, 117f, 120. 

Entelechy, 6, 34f. 
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66. 

Entities, 11, 22, 30, 32, 33 n.15, 
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Things. 

Epistemological Dichotomies, 77- 
83. 

Epistemological Dualism. See 
Dualism, Epistemological. 
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Essence, 5 f, 31-34, 81. 
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Etherions, 1109 f. 
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